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PREFACE 



IT has long been my custom to make note of political cartoons and caricatures in / 
the press of various countries. It requires, perhaps, some understanding of< 
political questions and personages, and some acquaintance with the types andj 
symbols used in caricature, to appreciate altogether the meaning and value of that; 
kind of work. But when one has acquired a certain amount of knowledge and 
familiarity in this field, he is sure to find the current cartoons very enlightening 
as well as amusing. The cartoonists, indeed, reflect more faithfully. the changing 
phases of the public mind than do the writers of editorial articles. v 

The political writer must exercise a certartf dignity and restraint. But the car-' 
toonist is a privileged character, who may tell the plain, homely truth as people see 
it and feel it, very much as the court jester in olden times was expected to take 
liberties with those in high places and — under the guise of quip and fling and wit-. 
ticism — tell the king a bit of direct and wholesome truth. Thus I have not hesi- 
tated to make constant use, in reproduced form, of American and foreign cartoons 
from month to month in the Rci'iczv of Rcvien'Sy not merely because they are di- 
verting, but chiefly because they frequently express so much of fact and sentiment 
and point of view, in such telling and convincing ways. 

I'^or a long time there were mechanical difficulties in the way of the large use of 
illustration in daily newspapers. Pictorial matter of all kinds was chiefly confined 
to the weekly and monthly illustrated publications. The large and influential use 
of cartoons was, therefore, confined to a set of weekly periodicals, not very numer- 
ous, that made a specialty of political subjects. Of all these, it is needless to say 
the most famous has been Punch, of London. In this country Harper's and Leslie's 
weeklies, followed by Puck and Judge, have been the most famous and influential 
of the weekly papers making use of cartoons in such a manner as to express and 
influence political opinion throughout the country. 

In all the European countries, political cartoons have for many years been used 
with great effect. In Germany the publishers of papers using cartoons have at 
times been su])jected to a rather severe censorship; but in the main throughout 
Europe there is permitted an extreme freedom of expression to cartoonists that 
would not be tolerated in political writers. And there is a fierceness of satire, 
and a malignancy of attack, in many of these European cartoons that would not 
accord with the kindlier and more humorous tone of American cartoon work. 

The very rapid growth, during recent years, of the use of cartoons in the daily 
newspapers of the United States has been due to the improvement of photo-engrav- 
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ing methods which permit the very rapid making of a zinc-etched block in repro- 
duction of a pen drawing. Thus the cartoon as drawn this afternoon in illustration 
of the latest political incident, may be as readily printed in to-morrow morning's 
paper as the letter-press itself that reports the news. There are few people who 
realize the extent to which inventions of this kind are changing the methods and 
character of the press. 

It IS hardly less remarkable, however, that the use of photo-engraving in news- 
paper offices should have been followed so quickly by the development of a great 
number of clever American cartoonists. It had seemed at one time that John Ten- 
niel, afterwards knighted in recognition of the importance of his cartoon work in 
Punch, could have no successor worthy of the name. But Punch keeps its hold, and 
England has several very clever political cartoonists at this moment. And it had 
seemed at one time that the political cartoon could have no future in America, 
I after Nast and his two or three contemporaries. But then came the school of 
Keppler and Gillam, whose marvelous work, printed in colors by lithography, made 
j Puck a power in the land, interpreting — perhaps better than any other newspaper 
or periodical — the aims and achievements of President Cleveland. It was cartoon- 
ists of this same school and method who, with similar ability, represented the Re- 
/ publican point of view in the weekly paper called Judge. 

Then came the rise to influence and power of the cartoonists of the daily press, 
the foremost of these being the late Charles G. Hush, for several years on the New 
York Herald and then for many years on the Xew York World. One is tempted 
to run over the list of remarkable men who within the past fifteen or twenty years 
have been drawing cartoons for the American newspapers and periodicals. But 
this volume — which is chiefly theirs rather than mine — shows well enough my 
estimate of their wit, their humor, their kindliness, and, above all, their remark- 
able instinct for politics. 

Their drawing has had to be done under great pressure; and some of the 
most influential and effective of them all are quite defective when judged from 
the standpoint of draughtsmanship. But where their drawing is often greatly at 
fault when compared, for example, with such a piece of work as that of Bernard 
Partridge of Punch on page 75 of this volume, their cartoons have been redeemed 
by the skill with which they expressed their ideas. The artists of Punch, drawing 
perhaps only one finished cartoon a week, have a much better opportunity to do 
good technical work than the newspaper cartoonists who often draw an effective 
cartoon each day for weeks together. 

Of all the political personages who have become familiar in cartoons, no one 
in recent years has figured as frequently as Mr. Roosevelt. And we have no other 
public man whose career has been illustrated in contemporary cartoons so con- 
tinuously, or for such a long time. Mr. Nast's cartoons were drawn on the blocks 
which were laboriously tooled by the wood-engravers. He did not waste much 
effort on minor personages. And Mr. Nast's tributes to Roosevelt give fine testi- 
mony to the impression the young reformer in the New York Legislature was 
making upon public opinion in State and nation. 
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As our readers will discover, we have been able to find striking cartoons that 
bear witness, in each successive phase of Roosevelt's career, to the recognition 
accorded him at the moment as a man of energy and leadership who was taking 
hold of essential problems rather than giving his energy to lesser things./ I be- 
lieve, therefore, that these cartoons, brought together in such a way as to bear 
upon successive episodes or periods in Mr. Roosevelt's public life, will be found 
useful as a contribution to the political history of our own time. 

Very much of the material assembled here is of a nature so ephemeral that its 
assembling has not been a very easy task. For example, although the Verdict ran 
its brief but brilliant career of two or three years as recently as 1899- 1900, my 
own office tile had disappeared, and it was not easy to o])tain access to the copies 
in which Roosevelt as (Governor and Vice-Presidential nominee was so strikingly 
presented, until Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, who had been its editor, generously lent 
his own personal tile. Thus thanks are also due to the Columbia College Library, 
the Astor Library, and to the editors and proprietors of Puck, of Judi^c, of Harper s 
lVeek!\\ of Leslie's, of Collier's, and of several other periodicals. I am much in- 
debted also to several members of my own office stafi^ for toilsome search in the 
files of newspapers. 

Recognition is due in this place to Mr. William Menkel, of the editorial otHice 
of the Rez'ie7\.' of Re7'ie7\.'s, more than to any one else, for co-operation without which 
the assembling and arrangement of so much pictorial matter would have been very 
laborious and difficult. There is such a thing as making one cartoon add to the 
effectiveness of another by the manner of their grouping on the saine page. This 
is also true of the contrasts or the cumulative impressions ])roduced in arrange- 
ment of facing pages. To Mr. Menkel I am much indebted for help in all this, — 
which, if it may seem easy in the result, was more difficult than anything else in 
the actual doim^. 

I have tried to make the simple text of this volume a clear and honest interpre- 
tation of what Mr. Roosevelt has tried to do as a public man, and the spirit he has 
shown throughout his career. I have had some advantages xof intimate knowledge 
of most of the period 1 present in these cursory pages; and this has included ac- 
quaintance not only with the hero of the play but with most of the other people 
who have been prominently associated with him upon our political stage. I hope, 
therefore, that the collection of cartoons and other pictures, with the thread of 
text that hinds them together, may find some modest place with the materials that 
a historian like Mr. James Ford Rhodes, for example, would some day like to use 
as helping him to throw into true historical perspective the political period in 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been so notable and dominant a figure. 

ALBERT SHAW. 
NEW YORK, Aui^ust 22, 1910. 
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CHAPTER I 

His First Political Experiences 

IT so happened that Theodore Roosevelt became a national figure at the very beginning 
of his public career. His name was printed in newspapers from one ocean to the other, 

his portrait duly appeared in the illustrated press, and he was conspicuous enough to be 
caricatured by political cartoonists in the days when it was not customary for the wood en- 
gravers to carve the lineaments of any except those who, for good or for ill, were among 
the eminent personages of the hour. 

There might be some diflPerence of opinion about the quality of Mr. Roosevelt's mental 
endowments ; but there could never be any difference abotit his courage, his single-hearted- 
ness, his concentration upon the thing in hand, and the clear, strong, stubborn will power 
to do his best under any given circumstances, and to see in any piece of work, whether 
public or private, quite sufficient opportunity to justify his best endeavor. 

Doubtless some conditions, not of his own choosing or making, have aided Mr. Roose- 
velt in the successive onward steps of his public career. But when one studies the case 
thoroughly, one must admit that Mr. Roosevelt has made his own way by his own efforts, 
just as truly as did Mr. Lincoln, or any other man of distinction in our history. The city 
boy, brought up in affluent circumstances, who scorns ease, deliberately chooses a Hfe of 
work and of usefulness, and never for a moment doubts the value of his ideals, deserves 
just as much credit as the country boy who pores over his few treasured books by the dim 
evening light in his log cabin. 

Thus far in our historv it has not made verv much difference. Most American bovs 
have had a fairly good chance to improve their own positions, and to be of use to their fel- 
low men, if only they were endowed with will, energy, some gift of moral power, and some 
little kindling touch of imagination. 

As a boy, Theodore Roosevelt was rather sickly than strong, and he gavt few signs 
pointing to a very exceptional future. But he was plucky and persevering. He became 
strong by degrees through physical exercise, and through a gradual acquirement of the art 
of living in such a way as to be hardy and well. He graduated at Harvard in 1880, and 
was twenty-two years old October 27 of that year, having been born in 1858. 

His father, also named Theodore Roosevelt, was a man of business and affairs in New 
York City. He was prominent in all that made for the best interests of New York, at one 
time mayor of the city, sound in his principles, wise and devoted as a father. He died a 
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year or two before his son and H^aroebake finished the Harvard course. The family had 
lived in and about Xew YpcIc-.City for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

During the college. .pe^^pd- Theodore Roosevelt was a diligent student, devoting him- 
self especially to qut^-'dpor- science, American history, and literary studies. He was active 
in almost every _forip\(rf exercise and sport, and took creditable rank in everything, although 
he was never a thampion athlete. He learned to ri.le well, and played polo. He learned 
to shoqtv'an^'.made the most of his vacations. He was fond of animal life and nature, 
and -J^litlVited that habit of close observation which has made him a naturalist and has 
.fd^^-so much to his happiness in life. He took to the water, with Long Island Sound 
'U^ring ready access; and his appetite for the study of American naval historj' was 
• whetted by some practical knowledge of boats and seamanship. 

Thus, soon after leaving college, he wrote and published his first book, on the " Naval 
War of i8t2 "; and the greatness of the American navy to-day is largely due to such ex- 
periences and studies as produced that excellent volume. After leaving college, Mr. 
Roosevelt spent about a year in further study and foreign travel. It was characteristic of 
him that in that year he did some difficult mountain climbing and <|ualified liimself for 
membership in the famous Alpine Club of London, his sponsors being Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Buxton, whose careers have been so distinguished and useful, and who have been Mr. 
Roosevelt's life-long friends. 

His year of travel and study ended, Mr. Roosevelt settled down in his native city, 
determined to be a good citizen and to do with his might whatsoever his hand found to 

(!o. In his private capacity, he was read- 
ing law, with a view to taking up a pro- 
fession that he has never yet found an 
opportunity to practise. He was also 
studying .American history and beginning 
to write his books. 

On the public side of his life, he was 
trying tii find out how we were really 
governed in the city and State of New 
"lork. He proposeil to take a citizen's 
part in the governing business, and he set 
out to acquaint himself with the practical 
as well as the theoretical mechanism of 
politics and government. He soon discov- 
ered that lie must join a political organi- 
zation, attend the ])rimaries, and do his 
]i;irl iit tlic local political headquarters. 

He studied his own voting precinct, his 
imniicipal ward, and his assembly district. 
He found himself a Republican by inherit- 
anci' and tradition, and by his own study 
of the course of the country's political his- 
tory. He attached himself, therefore, to 
the Reptiblican organization of his dis- 
trict, and insisted upon taking his place 
as an active worker. 

He was not taken seriously at first by 
the workers and heelers in the o!d Jake 
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Hess district; but it wa< not many weeks before liis positive and serious qualities were 
apparent lo everybody. Tliere wan dissatisfaction with the district's leadership, and with 
its member of tiie legislature. Vonng Roosevelt was ready for the fight, secured the nomi- 
nation, and was elected a member of the law-making body of the State. 

This was in the fall of 1881 ; and he served in the legislature durinjr the sessions of 
1882, 1883. and 1884. 

There were in the United Stales several thousand members of State legislatures at 
that time, many of whom nuist have had ability, and not a few of whom were laying 
foundations for futiire cniiuenee. ihu among all those thousands, yoimg Roosevelt at that 
time took ])osition'^ which gave him an inuuediate recognition throughout the country. He 
had a way of finding what were the great issues and driving straight at them, with no 
thought of waiting for more experience, or of deferring to older men. It was not vanity 
or egotism that impelled him. but earnestness ami his great, life-long talent for decision 
and action. 

He was, of course, fortunate in the stage that was set for the i)art he had to play. 
New York State was the foremost of our conimonivoalths, and New York City was our 
chief metropolis. Reforms in the administration of his State and city were sure to be noted 
throughout the land. 

He saw dawning upon the horizon of practical politics two essential reforms. One 
was the movement to substitute for the old spoils system in nation. State and city, a busi- 
ness-like civil service, based upon merit and efficiency regardless of party. The other was 
the improvement of the methods and character of our mnnicipal government, in view of 
the rapid growth of town life. He studied the civil-service question, and identified him- 
self with the national and State civil-service reform associations. 
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a Democrat, while Roosevelt was a Repub- 
lican, there was co-operation between the two 
men in the work cf purifying politics and 
administration in the State and its cities and 
counties. The position that young Roosevelt 
then occupied in the public eye is admirably 
-■ihown in a cartoon drawn by Xast in the 
spring ijf 1884, in which Governor Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt are represented as 
working out reforms for New York that 
wniild prevent such disorder and bloodshed 
as had at thai time occurred in the city of Cin- 
cinnati. It is a felicitous thing that this first 
important cartoon in which the face of R<X)se- 
veli appears should associate him with Mr. 
Cleveland. Each man was destined to become 
President of the United States. They were 
friends to the day of Mr. Cleveland's death. 

So vifjorous was Mr. Roosevelt's work in 
the legislatures of iS8j and 18S3, that he was 
. prominently mentioned for the Speakership 
of the -Assembly that convened in Jan- 
uary, 18^4, His work in that session was 
so noteworthy that it made him famous 
throughout ihc country, and he woiild have 
remained a prominent and respected leader in 
public affairs even if he had never held an- 
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The Hon. Carl Schurz, serving as Sec- 
retary of the Interior from 1877 to iS8i, 
was promoting the movement at Washing- 
ton; George William Curtis was at its head 
in New York; leading Massachusetts meii 
were identified with it, and Theodore Roose- 
velt at once took his place with these men. 
He wrote the civil-service law for the State 
of New York, and secured its passage. This 
was a great achievement, because the spoiK 
system was firmly intrenched. 

He secured a legislative investigation of 
New York City government, and lieadcil 
the committee of inquiry. He secured the 
passage of a law increasing the authority 
of the mayor, and in various other ways im- 
proved the city charter, while reforming 
abuses in many offices. 

Grover Cleveland, who had been a reform 
mayor of the city of RufTalo, was elected 
governor in 1882, and although he was 
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REFORM WITHOUT BLOODSHED 
<6oTenior Clevelaod and Tbeodore Roosevelt at their good work.) 
Fri.m //nrpcr'j. Weekly. April ]fl. 1884 
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Voting men of like views and aspirations in otiK-r States all llie way to the Pacific 
took note of this courageous yonng leader in \ew York, and felt that they might some 
day bring him forward as their candidate for the Presidency. His Dakota ranch and his 
studies of Western history and pioneer life were already becoming a factor in his larger 
reputation. What proved to be the turning point in his political career lay just ahead 
of him, although it could not be clearly foreseen. 



CHAPTER II 

The Crisis of 1884 

MR. ROOSEVELT was made one of the four delegates-at-large from New York to 
the national Republican convention of 1884, and was chosen as chairman of the 
State delegation. This was a very unusual honor for so young a man, and is an 
evidence of the influential rank he had already attained. James A. Garfield had been 
elected President in 1880, but his assassination had placed the \'ice-Prcsident, Mr. Ar- 
thur, of New York, in the White House. The idol of the Republican masses of the Mid- 
dle West was the Speaker of the House, Mr. James G. Blaine, of Maine. President Ar- 
thur was a candidate for renomination, and many of the anti-RIaine men rallied about 
him. He belonged to the " Stalwart " faction of the party in New York, of which Sena- 
tor Conkling was the mentor, while Mr, Blaine was the inspiration of the so-called " Half- 
breeds " of the ]*lmpire State. 

Roosevelt was not in alliance with either faction ; and he strongly hoped, with many 
of the reformers and conservative men of the day, that it might l)c possible to secure the 
nomination as a compromise candidate of Senator Edmunds, of \'ermont, then the strong- 
est and most respected figure in the I'nited Stales Senate. 

Popular sentiment triumphed, and 
Mr. Blaine was nominated. The re- 
formers admitted Mr. Rlaine's bril- 
liancy as a party leader, but distrusted 
his judgment and his character. Until 
that time, Carl Schurz, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Henry Ward Rcecher, ancl 
many other prominent reformers had 
been acknowledged leaders of the Re- 
publican party. Curtis and Schurz 
had been great figures in Republican 
conventions. They were deeply dis- 
affected by the nomination of IMaine 
and went home in silence, waiting to 
.see what the DeiTiocrats would do. 
Mr. Roosevelt, meanwhile, went out lo 
his Dakota ranch, primarily to attend 
to his cattle biisiness. but also to think 
over the political situation. 

The Democrats had the wisdom !■' 
nominate Governor Cleveland, of New 
York, and the disaffected Republicans, 
led by Schurz and Curtis, organized 
the so-called "Independent" or "Mug- 

wump" movement, and decided to iiiE n™ vov.i>.,: BB.iis 

support Cleveland aeamst Blatnc. ,.„„ „, „„„ ^„,^„, ,„„„.„„,„ 
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Copyright. 18*4. By permissioa rnitYNi: ItKfOIU': THE CHICAGO 

Arde>'t Auvocatl: " Nuh', eoutliemt^n, ilon'l iDokv any mistake in 

Mr. Whitelnw Reiil, of Ihe Npw York Tribune, ia presemios Jnm™ (J. Itlniu<> in Uic Ilciniblii-au ronvemiol) of 1884 

Rgvn from the renilpr'n rielit. On Mr. Itoosi^vHt'a left, hi Ijii'lr order, aprx-nr Carl Sohurz. S^oalor Evarli, 

Dexl to Stiprman la John A. lA>KaD. n'ith his hinck bair ami heavy miiNlnrhi'. Dtlinr no1ahl# (]el<>i[atos are 



The Crisis of 1884 




TltlDUNAL.— From Pack. June 4 

your d^ciRJOD. Here'" Purify nnil 

at ChicBf-o. Mr. Etoosfvell. as rlialrtuaa of the powerful New York rldcgatioti. i^ 

■od George WiUiam furtiB, ImmediBlely behind Mr, Roowveli ia John Sher 

scattered about in the itmup. 
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"liisl shi'^'ii" in llii- ■■nrto.m iin- ili..sr i:.-[iiil.|j<':iiis wlin viiiuniii-^ly ii|ii..sc<l Sir. Uhhu- -.it ih 
mciir. AfttT tho convention hnil piv.-u iin v..i.;. f.ir il... " I'Mu i Knidil." h.m-v.-i: .Mr. It- 
old and jtnvp his enliro )iii|>parl lo tiii' jinrly llivniipiinnt tin- fiiiiiimicn. Kir Mr. I{<>ii>:r'irirs ^I 
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From jHilgi. .Iuiil' L'I. IffHi 
Oil! LKT THK.M ALONE. AND THEY'LL COME HOME, 
AND CARRY THEIR TAILS BEHIND TtlEM. 

ion "of 1SA4. ProTninent nmotiR Ibene was Mr. Room'vpIi. whoNO raDdidate for lh« nominalion was Sftialor Edmundl, 
■otlinjr Ihp parl.v aod joinine in thp indppeniient movement wilh Sphun. Curtis, and others, remained in the Kepub- 
iibject on pRice 12.) 
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It was l)e[icve(i !)y the liidcjieiKlents aiui tlic Democrats ttiat Roosevelt would also 
support Cleveland : and even the Blaine Republicans had little liope of holding him with- 
in party lines. But after a brief interval. Mr. Roosevelt came out with a public state- 
ment so characteristic of him that it ought to be quoted in this record. It was as follows: 

"I intend to vote the Republican Presidential ticket, A man cannot act botli without ami within the 
party ; he can do either, but he cannot possibly do both. Each conrse has its advantages, and each has its 
disadvantages, and one cannot take the advantages or the disadvantages separately. I went in with my eyes 
open to do what I could within the party; I did my best and got beaten, and I propose to .--land by the re- 
sult. It is impossible lo combine the functions ot a guerrilla chief with those of a colonel in the regular 
army; one has greater independence of action, the other is able to make what action he does take vastly 
more effective. In certain contingencies, the one can do the most good ; in certain contingencies, the other ; 
but there is no use in accepting a commission and then trying to play the game out on a lone hand. During 
the entire canvass for the nomination Mr. Blaine received but two checks. I had a hand in both, and I 
could have had a hand in neither had not those Republicans who elected me the head of the Xew York 
State delegation supposed that I would in good faith support the man who was fairly made the Repub- 
lican nominee. I am, by inheritance and by education, a Republican ; whatever good I have been able to 
accomplish in public life has been accomplished through the Republican party; I have acted with it in the 
past, and wish lo act with it in the future." 
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The cartoons relating to this period that are reproduced herewith indicate how gen- 
eral was the belief that Mr. Roosevelt would abandon his party. Grover Cleveland was 
his personal friend ; and his views were regarded as more nearly like Roosevelt's than 
were those of the successful Republican candidate. But Roosevelt believed that his place 
was with the Republican party, and that in the long run he could be far more useful to the 
country as a member of his own political organization than as a critical outsider. 

Bereavements in his family just at this time lessened his public activity; but he made 
some speeches before the campaign was over, and indulged in no bitterness toward those 
who reproached him for abandoning the leadership of Curtis and Schurz. He had pre- 
dicted, — while the fight was on in the convention and there was some chance to nominate 
Edmunds, — that Blaine could not be elected. The issue in November was very close ; but 
the Democrats won and Grover Cleveland was inaugurated as President in March, 1885. 

Mr. Roosevelt had maintained the party regularity that was a valuable asset in his 
subsequent political career, while by his position in the convention of 1884 and during the 
campaign he had firmly established his position as a man of independence and self-direc- 
tion within the party councils. He followed no political boss in the New York organiza- 
tion, and he worshipped at the shrine of no popular idol. He was never wholly forgiven 
by Mr. Schurz and the leaders of the revolt: nor, on the other hand, was he ever in full 
favor with Mr. Blaine and those closest to the ambitions of the so-called " Pltimed Knight." 

But he had worked out a consistent liiie of action for himself, and on more than one 
occasion in subsequent years, when there might have seemed some good reason of the 
moment for acting in opposition, he preferred to stay in the Republican camp, while 
freely criticising the party's mistakes. 
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The Mayoralty Fight of 1886 
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R. RUUSF\"EL'r had bought his ranch in llie " l!ad Lands ' 
near the -Montana line on the Little Xlissonri Rivt-r in the si 



ivcsied a good deal of his patrimony 
his ranch after the convention of 1884, and was 
life, remainin!f almost continuously for the 
following two years. He had pnblished a hook 
on various hunting experiences in 181S3. lie 
founded the lioonc and Crockett CInb, and 
sought to know by experience as well as by 
study all those phases of pioneer life that bad 
made the American people what they are. 

Yet he had by no means severed the ties 
that bound him to Xew York. Like the 
Roosevclts before him, be bad grown uji ai 
once a townsman of Manhattan and a country- 
man of Long Island- It woidd not ha\e been 
like him to trans])lant himself altogether, i le 
could identify himself with the Dakota |iion- 
cer experiences, but it would not have been 
in keeping with bis nature to break the con- 
tinuity of the Roosevelt life in and about the 
great town that had grown iiji where ihe 
original RiM)sevelts had settled. 

F.ven while he was writing bis bo.ik^ ..n 
ranch life and tlie piirsnit of large game in 
the Rockies, and while at work ,>ii hi>. chief 
historical iiroduction. '■The Winning ..f the 
West." be also produce.I a history of the Lity 
of .\ew York which was puldisbed in iSoo. 
He bad spent some part of each winter in 
New York City; and when the nuniicii.a! re- 
formers brought him oiil as their camlidate 
for mayor in 1RK6 lie eoiibl not refu^^e. 

The Republican jiarty promptly maile Iiim 
its candidate. His father had been mayor be- 
fore him. and be himself while in the leg- 
i.slaturc ha<i only recently secured charter 
changes for the metropolis and given great 
attention to its affairs. Mr. Henry George, 
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who was tlifn at the heiglu uf his fame. Iiail i 

Vnrk: anil tlie lalior party, together with the 

nry, made him a candiilate for the chief city office. Tammany Hall and the Democratic 

party nominated an able Inisiness man and memhcr of Congress, Mr. Ahrani S. Hewitt, 

son-in-law of Peter Cooper. 

It was a stirring campaign. As election day approached, certain conservative business 
interests were alarmed lest Henry George shonid win, 'and to make snre of his defeat 
they decided to vote with the Democrats for Mr. Hewitt. The alarm abont Mr. George 
is well e.\presse<l in a cartoon from Harper's Weekly that we reproduce. Mr. Roosevelt 
reteived more than 60,000 votes: Mr. George more than 68,000, and Mr. Hewitt more 
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ttiJtn ifu»0h Nfw York at that time was a strong Democratic city, and Mr. Roosevelt's 
v'rff, mi<l«!r alt lite circumstances, was hi^ly crediuble. 

\\\% defeat was not a disappointment. He had sprung unexpectedh- into the (ore- 
\fim\ oi (Ktlitiral life within a year or two after leaving college, and he needed an interval 
itf privmr life for further reading and study, the building up of his mental and physical 
eimnihtiiUM, and the ordering of his personal and private affairs. 



CHAPTER IV 



A Brief Period of Private Life 



THE Western life that, Mr. Rooscvflt let! in 
the eighties is not likely to be overesti- 
mated by any biographer as a formative 
iitrtuence in shaping his mature character, and as 
relating itself in many ways to his later career as 
leader of the nation. Its human contacts were 
direct, unconventional, and sincere. Mr. Roose- 
velt became hardy by long days in the saddle and 
the pursuit of game in the fastnesses of the 
mountains. His graduating theme at Harvard 
had been in the field of natural history; and the 
Western life made him a high authority upon the 
animals of_the North American continent. 

He found lime in this period to read .standard 
literature and become saturated with it; and he 
became firmly grounded in the habit of givintj 
literary expression to his own observations and 
experiences. The years 1887 and 1888 were de- 
voted to this Western life, to historical study 
and writing, and to domestic life and the found- 
ing of a home and family. 

The Roosevelt kith and kin had long been 
identified with the Ovstcr Bav neighborhood of 
Long Island. 
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top of his Sagamore Hill the 
modest but ample and com- 
fortable home that has since 
become so famous, and that is 
I)ictured (as it then looked) 
at the end of this chapter. 

Some years ago, at the re- 
quest of the writer of the 
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present volume, the late Julian Ralph prepared 
an admirable character sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Much of it is in the form of direct 
statement by Mr. Roosevelt himself. One of 
the paragraphs sums up, in his own words, 
Roosevelt's period of life in Dakota. " A man 
with a horse and a gun is a picture or idea that 
has always appealed to me," he says. " Mayne 
Reid's heroes and the life out West also al- 
ways appealed to me. I wanted to see the 
rude, rough, formative life in the Far West 
before it vanished. I went there just in time. 
I was in at the killing of the bulifalo, in the 
last big hunt, in 1883, near Pretty Buttes, 
when the whites and the Sioux from Standing 
Rock and Pine Ridge were doing the killing. 
I went West while I was in the Assembly, in 
the long vacations — went hunting — went to 
the Bad Lands and shot elk, sheep, deer, buf- 
falo, and antelope. I made two hunting trips, 
and in 1884 I started my cattle ranch. After 
my terms in the Legislature, and until I was 
appointed Civil Service Commissioner, I lived 
most of the time out West in the summers 
and spent only the winters in New York. 1 
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never was happier in my life. My house 
out there is a long low house of liewn 
logs, which I helped to build myself. It 
has a broad veranda and rocking chairs 
and a big fireplace and elk skins and wolf 
^kins scattered about, — on the brink of 
the Little Missouri, right in a clump ni 
cotton woods; and less than three years 
ago I shot a deer from the veranda. 1 
kept my books there,— such as I wanted. 
— and did a deal of writing, being the rest 
of the time out all day in every kind of 
weather." 

These sentences, taken together with 
the pictures with which tin's brief chapter 
of our volume is embellislied. enal>le one 
to understand quite clearly how it came 
about that the ranching period of iiis life 
entered into the very structure of Roose- 
velt's character and mind. And they also 
explain why in after years his frequent 
hunting trips were indispensable. The 
later quest of great game in Africa was in 
response to that persistent call of outdoor 
life, and love of wilderness adventure, that 
has always belonged to Mr. Roosevelt's 
essential nature. 
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CHAPTER V 

Battling with the Spoils System 

[X ihf cimijiaijin ol 1H88. tlic KcpiiblicaiK were victorious. Mr. Cleveland liad beeii re- 
uominatt'd, but was iJi:fe;itt^<l by the Hon. Ijeiijamin Harrison. Mr. Roosevelt had 
cordially supported tlie Kcpublican ticket, and his friends thought him highly fitted 
) be .\ssistant Secretary of Slate. In his interval of private life, Mr. Roosevelt had again 
■aveled abroad : he was intelligently interested in foreign affairs, and he would have been 
valuable man in the Secretary of State's office at a time when a number of foreign ques- 
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tions of some inonicnt were pending. But Mr. IJlaine. who liail been an tinsticcessful 
candidate for the nomination, was made Secretary of State, and lie had not forgotten 
Roosevelt's attitude in the convention of 1884. 

Mr. Harrison, therefore, found something else for the energetic young man from New 
York and Dakota. The new civil-service act was unpopular with the politicians of both 
parties. Yet every one realized that the spoils system had run its course, and that the 
great business of public administration had to be put upon some basis of merit, efficiency, 
and permanence. The enforcement of the act was not popular. No man of great politi- 
cal ambition, or high party standing, desired to be made a civil-service commissioner 
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AUMY OF OFFICE SEEKERS 



Mr. Harrison, however, offered this 
Accmingly tliankless pust uf difficult 
service to Theodore Koosevell, who 
promptly accejrted it. 

It should be remembered that from 
the time of James liiichanan to the 
time of (jrover Ckvelaiid, the Demo- 
rrats had l)eenoiit of office. Thus for 
the twenty-five yearx from iXTu to 1885 
the Kei)nblicaiis liad been (ilbnt; tlie of- 
tices from top to iinttom with their 
own men. The Democrats were hun- 
gry for their turn, and althontrli i'resi- 
dent C'levelaiii! was nut in synijiathy 
with the s[ioils system, he conbl iiol re- 
.'ii^t the pre.-snre wliicb juit scores oi 
Ihonsaiids ..f Uq.nldican office-holders. 
great and ^.mall, into private 
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f.>r at least half of the sal- 
>nsof the tiovernment. i-~ur- 
1 tfie latter half of his term, 
.nd was a candidate for re- 
nomination; and he allowed hini.scif to 
be guided hy his political friends and 
siiI>porlers, and by the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee, in much that had to do with 
appointments to office. 

When, therefore, Mr. Harrison was elected in 
November, 1888, and entered upon his adminis- 
tration in March, 1889, it was natural enough that 
there should have been a furious onrush of Re- 
publican office-seekers. A large part of these 
were the indignant people who had been from 
time to time displaced during the brief four years 
of Democratic rule. 

There were three Civil Service Commission- 
ers, and Theodore Roosevelt was chairman of the 
board. The law did not prevent the dismissal of 
government employees, but it provided a system 
under which appointments were to be made upon 
merit, ascertained in chief part by examinations; 
and this system was under the control of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The system was 
ridicuk'd and assailed. At each session of Con- 
gress there was a formidable attempt to starve 
out the system by refusing to appropriate the 
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money necessary for the expenditures of 
the Civil Service Board. 

Mr. Harrison was a good President, and 
instinctively in favor of a business-like 
public service; but he belonged to his own 
period and he was a candidate for a second 
term. The cabinet officers and the heads 
of bureaus, in large part, wanted to appoint 
their subordinates in their own way. They 
regarded the civil-service restrictions as 
irksome. Mr. Roosevelt at times stood 
practically alone, with the jioliticians ami 
the more partisan newspapers against him. 
But public opinion would not permit the re- 
peal of the civil-service law, and Roosevelt 
not only enforced it but secured its gradual 
extension, so that it applied to an ever-in- 
creasing number of public office=. 
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Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison were again the opposing candidates in 1892, and the 
Democrats carried the day. Mr. Cleveland showed his appreciation of the chairman of 
the Civil Service Board by asking him to remain at his post, and Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sented. Again there was the pandemonium of office-seekers at Washington. The Demo- 
crats insisted that they were entitled to the spoils of their victory, Mr. Cleveland was in 
a position to stand more firmly than in his first term for the merit system, and he and 
Roosevelt found themselves working together for efficient and economical administration 
and against the evils of the spoils system, — just as they had been working together ten 
years before in the State of New York. 

Mr. Roosevelt held this office for si.x continuous years, from 1889 to 1895. It was a 
period of patriotic service, with little promise of giory or reward. A man of different 
physical and nervous organization would have been worn out with the nagging and worry 
of a place that was involved in sharp, unceasing controversy. But the fights for the law. 
and against the politicians, did not worry Mr. Roosevelt in the least. He was able to keep 
it a1! within office hours, and it was a kind of work that gave him exceptional familiarity 
with every phase of the administrative system of the United States Government. 

It gave him, also, a vast acquaintance with the personalities of Congress, and the 
active men in all branches of the government. Within a little more than six years it was 
his destiny to become President of the United States; and few experiences could have 
fitted him so well for the Presidency as the six years of firm, incessant battling at Wash- 
ington for the systematizing of the government's work in all departments. 
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Reforming New York's 
Police Work 



THERE had been fruitless endeavors 
many years, to elect a reform mayor 
brinj; new nieiliods and ideas into the 
iiicipal administration of New York 
City. Mr. Roosevelt had always be- 
lieved, and said, that Xew York af- 
forded a boundless field of useful- 
ness for any man who chose to put 
his energies into its social or political service. .Al 
length, in the fall of 1894, all the anti-Tammany 
forces of the city had united upon a candidate 
and had elected as mayor Mr. William L. Strong, 
a merchant of public spirit and repute. Under 
the charter then existing, the principal function of 
the mayor was to select the heads of working de- 
partments. 

The most diflicidt <Iepartmcnt on mnny ac- 
counts was that of the police. This department 
was charged with duties far more extensive than 
the control of some thousands of policemen in 
their work of maintaining law and order, and of 
aiding in the prevention and pimi.shment of crime. 
The Police Department was charged with the en- 
forcement of important laws of the State of New 
Vork that had to do with the manners and morals 
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of the people. The Police Uepartnieiit, 
further, had control over the tenement 
house conditions, and at that time was 
even more important than the Health 
Department in its relations with the 
sanitary and social welfare of the 
pc.pU', 

The charter called for a board of four 
police commissioners, one of wlumi 
should he the ]>resident of the hoard. 
Mayor Slroiig asked Mr. Roosevelt U' 
return from Washington to become 
chairman of the Hoard of Police Com- 
missioners of his native city. To have 
enforced the civil-service laws at 
Washington wss, in the estimation of 
all politicians, to perform a work so 
unpopular as to destroy a man's 
chances of future preferment and 
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public honot. Now he was 
asked to take upon himself the 
work of Police Commissioner 
in New York City, with the 
intention of enforcing unpopu- 
lar laws of the State, and of 
breaking up the blackmailing 
and grafting practices which 
had for so long a time prevailed 
ill the Police Department — in 
partnership with tlic criminal 
elements on the one hand, and 
the mercenary politicians and 
large corporation interests on 
the other hand. To attack these 
evils was to attempt a task 
of Augean stable-cleaning that 
was more unwelcome and far 
more contentions and difficult 
than to be embroiled with the 
national politicians in attempts 
to enforce the civil-service law. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not hesi- 
tate to accept this difficult of- 
fice. The eyes of the country 
were upon him in his work, 
just as they had been when at 
Albany he was dealing with 
similar questions and problems. 
All the growing cities of Amer- 
ica were wrestling with the dif- 
ficulties of municipal reform. 
The police department in most 
cities seemed to be at the very 
center of civic misrule and corruption. Mr, Roosevelt's sympathies were with every po- 
liceman who tried to do his duty, apd he recognized the fact that the corruption of the 
])olice force was due much more to the conditions outside than to those inside of the 
body of policemen. His discipline was severe, but he became popular with the rank and 
file of the city's uniformed guardians. 

He had always been an optimist about our city populations. He explored the' tene- 
ment houses, and in his brief two years as Police Commissioner he accomplished a great 
work in the destruction of unsanitary tenements and the improvement of housing con- 
ditions. He knew that most of the plain people were industrious and honest, and that 
the hordes of immigrants speaking many languages would rapidly become Americanized 
and make good citizens. He was striving in every way possible to improve their envir- 
onment, in order that these people might contribute the more effectively toward the wel- 
fare and progress of the community. 

A source of great evil and much blackmail had been the old laws of the State re- 
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quiring the dosing of business places, and particularly of licensed liquor saloons, on Sun- 
day. The Sunday closing law was violated almost universally, but its existence gave 
opportunity for blackmail that at once corrupted the police force and intensified many 
other evils. Mr. Roosevelt took the ground that laws must be enforced or changed. 
He pressed his point so aggressively that Mayor Strong was alarmed and many good 
people opposed him. He worked under the further difficulty of a divided police board. 
But he made a great record that will live in the municipal life of N'ew York. 

His work, and that of Colonel Waring as Street Cleaning Commissioner, have re- 
sulted in a stupendous advancement in the comfort, health, and safety of the great popu- 
lation on Manhattan Island that lives more densely than any other city population in the 
world. 

Fortunate progress in many directions has been made in the metropolis since Mayor 
Strong's administration. But in several of t!;c departments, — notably those having to do 
with the daily life and comfort of the people, — the advance movement seems to have de- 
rived its great impulse from efforts made at that time with such ardor and intensity by 
department heads of whom Roosevelt and Waring were conspicuous types. All day at his 
desk Mr. Roosevelt was the decisive, untiring Commissioner of Police. It is the sort of 
office that no hesitant, indecisive man sho'.dd ever try to fill. He was transferring good 
policemen to difficult precincts, disciplining bad ones, and se»|uestering indifferent ones to 
suburban beats. At night. Mr. Roosevelt was shaking up sleeping or loitering patrolmen; 
unexpectedly appearing in police stations: but more especially he was examining the con- 
ditions of the over-crowded tenement houses, in companionship with newspaper-men and 
reformers like Jacob A. Riis, — in consequence of which reforms of a sweeping nature have 
followed. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Preparing the Navy for War 



MR. ROOSiiVELT'S thitics as 
Polict Commissioner did not 
prevent liis taking an active 
part in the Presidential caniiiaign of 
!8y6 between Mr. ^IcKinley and Mr. 
Bryan. The great issue was that of 
the monetary standards, and Mr. 
Roosevelt opposed the Bryan doctrine 
of the free coinage of silver with an 
energy that came near leading him to 
a misunderstanding of the honest mo- 
tives of many W'estcni peojile whose 
virtues in a general way he understood 
so well. Though not a technical po- 
litical economist, or an autliority in 
matters of monetary science and fi- 
nance, Mr. Roosevelt's clear and weli- 
iraiiicd mind led htm to the firm grasp 
of sound principles. 

There was still work for him to do 
in the tight for municipal reform in 
Xew York: but the national conditions 
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drew him again to Washington. liven 
before Mr, Cleveland went out of office 
in March, 1S97, there was a high and 
ever-rising tide of American jiublic 
opinion that demandcii our interven- 
tion in Cuba fi>r the sake of ending an 
intolerable situati<in. Our commercial 
relations with Cnba were intimate and 
important. Spanish administration had 
been .selfish, corrnjU. and detrimental 
to Cuba's welfare. 

I'>om the lime when most of Spanish 
America had establislie<l its indepen- 
dence early in the Nineteenth Century, 
Cuban revolutions had occurred one 
after another, only to be suppressed. 
Hut in 1895 a Cuban revolt occurred 



Preparing the Navy for War 




MR. ROOSEVELT 



Mr. RooscveU's early 
studies were of use tn him 
in his new post. His 
preparation of the voUimc 
on onr naval war nf i8ij 
had led him into a liroail 
reading of naval history. 
He had hecii recognized 
in Europe as a naval 
writer, and had been asso- 
ciated with Captain Ma- 

tions to a history of naval 
warfare. His remarkable 
energy had found precL-^ely 
the work that was most 
congenial at the moment. 
He cultivated the society 
of the ablest naval officers 
in Washington, and found 
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most necessary to be done. He had lo light aj^ainst apathy and red-tape 



out what V, 

everyvvhert- 

It has been characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt at a 
consult, and where and liow to find out what thing: 
out, he has liad tlic force and energy to do those iliin 
prising j)n)ni].trie,-is. 

We liave on record n little statement of his on- 
to do while Assistant Secretary of the Xavv : 



I times that he has known whom lo 
should be done. .Xnd, having found 
s without hesitation and with sur- 

which i)iclnres tlie tluTij^s he found 



odor 



order lo [iiit tin- ii:ivy i 
willi Spain. SeiicliiiK :i 
gtltiiiB liic l)allli;s1ii|is , 

triiift liiL- tiirpeilii !iii;it-; 
the- slamlar.i <.f imr w 
waltrs; >elUiiiK cm the 
was llircshfii nv.T in . 
with officers who. Iikc> { 



f;;l<laiii l■:van^. CaiUaiu Brownsoii. Cai)laiii l):ivis.-wi:li ibtse 
y a( WahliiriKlon, 1 used to lu.M l.-iij,' eoii.-villatioii,.. .tiiriug wlii 
L]iK-j(iii!i nf naval adniinisirali.iti liiil siM-i-ilk-ally i'i-cT>lhiiiK iic 
rim 1.1 !-lriko iinitk and liaril if. as \w W-\k-\<.:\ to In-' tli.- case, 

I tlu' armored cniisiTS on the .Atlanlic iiilo oni- .i|"adroii. boih 
I to have thi-iii ready \o sail aKaiii.sl i-illi. r tin- Cu\,:ui or the Spa 
to ;t llinilla for practici", .-eciiriu^' aiiipk- larRit fXiT.-i-i-. m. con 
:^.iii,iii-hii); (jatluTiiig in the- ^nlall >iv\>- from Kuropcan and 
mUr and kind of craft needed a- anxiliarv i-rnisir-, -every on 
versalions with officers who wcri- iinsiiii In Waslniiglon. or i 

Mahaii, were aiiM-nl." 

1 some <»f thi; 



aiilai 



of thesf points 



at the moment, in some of this work .Mr. Roosevch's energy was not appreciated 
by his .superiors in the .McKinley admini.stration. or by older naval officers who liad fallen 
into easy-going haliils, it was approved by the eomUry as a whole: aiitl its wisdom was 
destined to be admitted by everybody before the rnid-sunnner of i8i)8. The late Sena- 
tor Cnshman K. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the Connnittee nn f'oreign 
Relations, declared that "If it had not been for Roosevelt. Dewey wonid not have been 
al>le t.i strike the Mow that he dealt at Manila. Roosevelt's sagacity, energy, and 
prom|.tnes 




THE NAVY IS UEAUY 
From the CHIerion (New Yorkl. Slay, 



CHAPTER VIII 



The Rough Rider of 1898 



IN the opening sentences of his volume, "The Ronjjfi Ri'iers." Mr. Roosevelt says that, 
while his party was still out of power, he had preached with all the fervor and zeal he 
possessed "our duty to intervene in Cuba and to take this opportunity of driving the 
Spaniard from the Western world." And he goes on as follows: 

" Kow that my parly had come lo power. I felt it incumbent on mc. by word and deed, to do all I could 
to secure the carrying ont of the policy in which I so heartily beheved; and from the beginning I had deter- 
mined that, if a war came, somehow or other. I was going to the front. Meanwhile, there was any amount 
of work at hand in getting ready the navy, and to this I devoted mjself." 

War was declared in April, 1898. The navy was as nearly ready as it could be made. 
Armies can be somehow improvised, but navies require planning in advance. When warn 
break out, naval direction must pass over practically to tlie strategists and to the high 
naval officers. Thus Mr. Roosevelt felt that his period of especial usefulness at the naval 
office would have an end. 

The army of the United States consisted of scattered companies and fragments of 
regiments, located at posts and garrisons extending across a continent and comprising al- 
together only about 25.000 men. It is within bounds to say that for a great many years 
previous to the Spanish war. no officer had commanded, — even for the drills, maneuvers 
and marching of peaceful days, — as many United States troops as would be comprised in 
three full regiments. The Spaniards in their struggle against the Cuban insurrection had 
massed in that island about 100.000 troops, transported from Spain. It was evident that 
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TiTK ciiaik;!-: 



uc should liavc in <h> something more llian Kiitlior u-tz^-^h 
our repTular army. It was iieccs.-^arv to issiu' a call fur vil 
dent McKink-y did very jirumptly. 

At first, Mr. Roosevelt tIioiif;Iit of Roing to the front a 
of the generals; Imt some obstacle intervened, and when i 
uiiieer cavalry reyinient or two from the cowboys and hor 
Mr. Roosevelt had an ojiportmiity to form .stich an orguni: 
nel. He had, however, hecii nuich in company with an ann^ 
then residing in Washington, and he and Dr. Wood had f. 






d fragm 
and this 



Prosi- 



i a memher of the stalt" of onii 
was proposeii to form a vol- 

-cmcn of the \\ esteni piains. 

ation and to hecome its colo- 
>nr[;eoii. Dr. Leonard Wood. 

un.l iheniselvo in entire har- 



1 the military silnaf 



r. Wrmd had served 
-on credit and honor. It was 
;cvclt lientenant-coloncl of the 
lated for early promotion to a 
,vas known as " Colonel Rooae- 



mony regarding the Cuban f|uest 

in campaigns against the .Vpache Inilians, where he 
arranged that Dr. Wood should be colonel anci Mr, 
First United States X'ohmteer Cavalry. T)r, Wood 
brigadier-gencralshiii, and the regiment from the begin 
velt's Rough Riders." 

It was a very picturesque organization, and remarkable in the individual efficiency of 
its members. It was made up of cowboys from Montana to \ew Mexico anil Arizona, 
Texas rangers, young Southern horsemen and young college men of the East who were 
accustomed to riding and shooting and fond of adventure. The regiment arrived in Cuba 
in time to participate in the brief but very real campaign near Sanitago, and Mr. Roosevelt 
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COL. TUtXlDOItK ItOOSUVFI-T. OF THE ROICII ItlDEnS 



acquitted himself in a soldierly way that was quite in keeping with qualities tliat had 
been developed \>y the accumulated experiences of his life. In his earlier New York ex- 
perience he had been a member of a militia company, and he had been accustomed to 
horses and firearms from school boy days. 

The expansion of the army was sudden, and we were quite unprepared at Washing- 
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nOVGH RIDERS OF THE FALL OF 1898 
From Judge (Npw York) 
ton to manage it well on the business side. 
Many volunteers died in unsanitary camps 
who had no chance to go near the seat of 
war. Commissary supplies were misman- 
aged, our soldiers in Cuba were badly fed 
and suppHed, and we were obliged to face 
serious scandals. Mr. Roosevelt's experi- 
ence in Cuba gave him intimate knowledge 
of these conditions, and his protests helped 
to bring about some drastic reforms. 

Soon after the war was over Mr. Elihu 
Root became Secretary of War, and there 
followed a thoroughgoinjj reform in army 
administration. Meanwhile it was a re- 
markable coincidence that a man who was 
destined so soon to become President of the 
United States, and therefore coinmander-in- 
chief of the army and""riavy, slrould^ have, 
served at a critical time in the Navy De- 
partment and should have taken part con- 
spicuously as a soldier at the front in the 
work of the army. The story of the Rough 
Riders is a fascinating book, and Roosevelt's name, more than that of any other f 
pant, will remain associated with the war for the liberation of Cuba. 





"WB U.WF. niSrOVKRHI) IX MR. ItOOSEVKl.T TIIK MIKSl.M! 

(Acpeptnhlc lo Tlalt mid Ih^ mnchine on one hanri and to ChontP. I^w, niid tiio rpform « 
From Ihc Wnrld I N>w York) 

CHAPTER IX 

As Candidate for Governor 

IT was in the montli of August, 1898, 
that the troops came back from Cuba 
in bad condition from improper food 
and supplies, and were encamped for res- 
toration in the bracing air of Montavik 
Point at the eastern end of Long Island. 
There the Rough Riders remained until 
they were mustered out and disbanded 
on September 15. 

The people of New York were about to 
enter upon a gubernatorial campaign. 
The Republicans were charged with hav- 
ing made dishonest use of money appro- 
priated for the enlargement of the State 
canals. The so-called " Raines Law " 
had provided for turning the saloons of 
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KOOSKVKI.TSi CONDITION— AX rXrCNOrTIONAT. 
Ity TIM! UEI'IJBLICAN MACIIINH 
Kriim /■>»■». rnpyrlght IvliK, lly pcrmlMilon. 



Pt.ATT AS CVnA.NO HK BKRfiERAr 

KroTD tbc iiorM (Xcw York) cism of thc management of the State insur- 

ance department, as well as that of public 
New York into sham hotels to evade thc works. Mr. Piatt was at the height of his 
Sunday closing law, and great abuse and sway as Republican boss, and his followers 
scandal had resulted. There was just criti- had in so far abused their privileges of office 
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could not forget the politi- 
cal crisis of 1884, and he 
was rcl-jctant to take any 
position that could put 
him outside the ranks of 
the Republican party. He 
agreed under certain cir- 
cumstances to accept an 
independent nomination, 
but he proposed not to be 
a candidate until after he 
had had a fair chance to 
sec what his own party 
was going to do. Mr. 
Piatt and his chief lieu- 
tenants were thoroughly 
opposed lo Roosevelt, but 
they were facing certain 
defeat if they put any man 
known to be identified 
with themselves at the 
head of the ticket. The 
alternative was bitter for 
them, but they accepted 
Roosevelt. 
He ran as a .-itraighl Re- 



and power that they were fac- 
ing an almost inevitable defeat 
a* the polls. 

It looked like an opportunity 
for the Democratic machine; 
and the Independents, together 
with many Republicans and 
Democrats of high personal 
standing, were thinking it nec- 
essary to nominate a thinl can- 
didate against the machine 
tickets of the two parties. Mr. 
Kooscvcll had every tjualitica- 
lion by his previous experiences 
to lead such a movement ; be- 
sides which his fresh popularity 
as colonel of the Rough Riders, 
and the hero of San Juan, was 
sure to add to his strength as a 
vote getter. 

Colonel Roosevelt, however, 




" NO TIME FOR Srj'MBKIt " 

(The Colonel arouses bin n|)a(liPiio pan 

From III,' Herald (New Yorltl 
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publican and gave his cordial support lo the 
other names on the Repuhlican ticket. The 
cartoonists were much concerned through 
the campaign with his relations to Senator 
Plait as the acknowledged leader of the 
party in the State. Mr, Roosevelt's own 
point of view was clear on all such points. 
He would accept no man's dictation in any- 
thing that concerned his freedom of opinion 
or utterance, or his responsible actions as 
governor in case of his election. But in all 
things where custom and propriety allowed 
him lo act as a member of his party he was 
prepared to consult cordially and fully with 
those who were the official heads and lead- 
ers of the party organization. He was will- 
ing to listen to suggestions from such lead- 
ers as to appointments to office, but would 
appoint no man to any position unless he 
was convinced of the man's honesty and 
faithfulness, and of his entire filness to per- 
form the duties of the place in question. 

In his campaign Mr. Roosevelt ' 
tirely frank as respects administrative scan- 
dals. He promised to unearth the canal 
frauds if any were lo be found, and to deal 
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as unsparingly with 
wrong-doers of the Re- 
publican party as if they 
were members of the op- 
posing organization. Up 
to this time he had not 
had much experience as a 
public speaker, and the 
leaders were strongly op- 
posed to his taking the 
stump in his own behalf. 
But the campaign began 
apathetically, and Mr, 
Roosevelt, with his un- 
failing instinct for the 
dramatic, took a few of 
his cowboys with him, al- 
lowed them to tell the 
public what they thought 
of their Colonel, and the 
Rough Riders drew the 
crowds, to whom the 
Colonel appealed with his 
direct promises to intro- 
duce reform wherever 
rear when a less striking 




"AND TEDDY (ROOSEVELT) COMES MARCHING nO%fB" 
From Judec (New York) 



CHAPTER X 

In the Gubernatorial Chair 




~' S^^^B^BI A>r^' K.OOSEVELT began his term as 

- ^^^^^^^^1 jy| governor with a message to the legi:^- 

lature that was ringing and states- 
manlike. The people had elected a Repnbli- 
can governor charged with the duty of re- 
forming . conditions that the Republicans 
themselves had brought about. Governor 
Roosevelt appointed Democratic lawyers, to- 
gether with engineering and financial ex- 
perts, to examine into the expenditures of the 
canal millions. The Department of Public 
Works was reorganized on a practical busi- 
ness basis with proper men in charge. 

In the other departments of the State gov- 
ernment, the process of shifting things from 
a political to a business basis was quietly 
but firmly carried out. Great improvements 
were made in managing charitable and penal 
institutions. The insurance department and 
the bank department, under control of the 
ffovernor of New York, have to supervise 
the insurance companies, and the banks and 
trust companies, that are the most essential 

and important of any in the nation. The work of these departments was reorganized by 

Governor Roosevelt, though the task cost him a stubborn fight. 

A board of revision was appointed to give New York an improved charter i 
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GOVKUNOll ItOOSEVELT'S RINGING MESSAGE TO THE I.EGISi.ATrRE 

(Ai llio bpsinniiiB nf liis ti>rm ns Governor uf Nr>«- York.) 
I'-roni Ilio W'oriA I \i>\v Yrtrki 

llie recent consolidation of Xew York and 
itrookl\*ti. Tl)e educational work of the 
State was improved, and in many ways the 
Social welfare of the people of the Empire 
State was advanced under Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration. 

The stdiject that proved in the end to have 
been the most infinential in its hearing; njion 
-Mr. Roosevelt's fiitnre career was that of 
State taxation. Dnring bis early months as 
governor, a State senator, the Hon. Johu 
i-'ord. introduced a bill designed to secure 
for the State a proper revenue from public- 
service orporatious, such as street railway 
companies and gas and electric lighting 
companies, which were in the enjoyment of 
un'iniiied and perpetual franchises. The 
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Street railway lines, particularly those of New York City, had been formed into a vast mo- 
nopoly, capitalized at hundreds of millions of dollars by the issuing of inflated securities. 

Most of the issues of stocks and bonds were based upon the commercial value of these 
franchises, rather than upon tangible property. Senator Ford held that such franchises 
ought to he assessed at their market value, just as real estate is assessed for purposes of 
taxation. 

Public opinion and the best newspapers supported hi?u. and Clovernor Roosevelt 
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Tirr; state SEXATR mas TIKNEI) TrnTLR, SWAJUMNG TIIK Tia ItEFOHM 
I'-L<.m 111.- Ilrrald ( Ni'W Yurk) 

g;ive Senator i'onl llio lacking of his support 
111 so far as tlie principles involved in the Ford 
bill were concerned. Senator Piatt's Republi- 
can niadnne and Mr. Croker's Tammany nia- 
cliine were alike opjioscd to the Ford scheme uf 
taxing corporation franchises. Both political 
(irganizations derived a great part of their 
pecuniary support from the contributions they 
were aceuslonied to exact from the very set of 
ci)r]niraliuns which it was proposed to tax 
under the l-ord scheme. 

.\lr. Roosevelt was urged in hiph and influ- 
ential ipiarters not to support any form oE fran- 
chise ta.x. Rut he stood hy the plan, called an 
e-Klra session of tiie legislature, and with the 
masses of tlie people behind him. put the bill 
ihrriugh the Senate and Assemiily, gave it his 
signature, and made it a law. This action was 
lypical of his brilliant administration as 

When the legislature assembly in January, 1900, l.kivcrnor Roose\'elt presented to it 
an annual mcssafje of great scope and statesmanlike ability, in which he discussed the 
problem of commercial monopolies and so-called trusts, and (lealt broadly with the poli- 
cies in which it seemed to him the State of N'ew York .should point the way for other com- 
monwealth.s. He was looking forward to renomination as governor in the autumn of that 
year, in order that in a second term of two years he might complete the program he had 
laid out for himself as chief of the government of the State of New York. 
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lie annoUDceth Independence of Piatt He glreth Ibe iej InrDrTnatlon about He worketh the tr< 
tbe canal steal 
THE CAREER OP TEDDT.— From the Fmiicl (New York), November 0, ] 



CHAPTER XI 



Named for the Vice-Presidency 

1■~^OR American politicians, the issues of a Presidential year overshadow all other affairs 
' of a public nature. The year lyoo was one of much political excitement. We had 
acquired the Philippines as one result of the wnr with Spain. Mr. Bryan and the 
Democrats were attacking the McKinley administration on the new issue of imperialism. 
Many people besides the Democrats were criticising the administration because of Secre- 
tary .\lgcr's unpopular management of the War Department. Governor Roosevelt was 
stoutly defending the expansion policy, and our acquisitions in the Atlantic and Pacific, but 
he was well known to be critical of the War Department. The State Department had 
blundered frightfully with the original Hay-Pauncefotc Treaty, and Roosevelt had openly 
denounced it and helped to prevent its ratification. 

The administration in turn was not devotedl}' attached to Governor Roosevelt, and 
Secretary Alger had failed to show appreciation of the war record of the gallant colonel 
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From the Ferrflcf (New York! 
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iiKiti:. WHAT'S 

It tlie I'n'siiipnlin] nomii 
nominntion, apppflrs us o 
■I I ho ltV,rW <Xew Yorkt 



of the Rough Riclcrs. It was supposed that the Secretary was ciKlcavoriiifr to keep Mr, 
Roosevelt's name off the Ust of those to whom Co:igress was voting medals of honor, 

Xo Prc^iident ever approaches tiic time of his renomination without discovering that 
there are luuneroiis people who would prefer to try a new candidate. Many critics nf the 
administration were proposing to deprive McKinley of a second term, and to nominate 
Roosevelt at Philadelphia in IQOO. The more practical party managers, however, saw 
that the logic of the sitiiatic-* called for a second McKinley term. 

The friends and admirers of Mr. Roosevelt were planning to elect him in the fall of 
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S«-BKTAKY Aij:;.h: "You're one of (he rounJ-rubiiis ; you don't cet a raedal." 
(ColonM Roosi-vli wi(li oilii-r officers in Cuba had sent n "round-robin" Wtpr to the Wat DpiwitI- 
I proteKtint; oRninF't hnd eommissar)' Hupplies and retention of sleh in sprvire. and tbla had been rpgnnlod 
I l.rf>n''li of military di*.i-ii.lin... ) — From tbe Herald (New York) 




THE VICE-PUESIDEXCT 

ItiK)RE\'Ei.T : "What! Mp? Never! I'll be the wbole show or nothin'! 

From the Herald (New York) 
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THE EOCGH RIDER'S BYES ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
From Ihe Herald (Xew York) 
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1900 In a second term as governor, and to bring liini forward as their Presidential candi- 
date in 1904. Mr. Rooseveh's enemies, however, had a different program. The Vice- 
Presidency liad always been rcj^arded as a somewhat empty honor and as a place for dis- 
posing of men who were not wanted in active politics. The corporations that had op- 
posed the franchise tax. and that were very close to the Republican boss. Senator Piatt, 
were determined to have some other man for governor. Roosevelt was too strong to be 
defeated in a direct fight. The only plan they could devise was to have him run for 
Vice-President on the ticket with Mr. McKinlcy. 
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" We're plaving Bepnbllcaa Campaign Tr p and Tnltlj s 
maklRf Bll tbe aptwbn from the rear platform, and he i^<^l> uncle la vliiltlns i 
Mfa I'm mctvlj' a brakemen,'' tblnia." 

(ThcM clever carrwHU b>- Hr. Fnderick B. Opper appeared in a •erica entitled " WilUe and IliH I'aim. 
nnd the Beat of the Family." pablUied In the New York BtcHing Journal dnrinf the r«aiB 1000 and incil. 
"WlUlo" refernd to'Preddent UcKInley, "Papa" waa tbe Tnut^ "Nnrrie" represented Mr. Hannn. 
■ while the aetlrs little flgnre In tbe Ronih Rider coatnme xtood. of conne, for the IrrepiCBiible "Teddy." Othfr 
prominent peraonalltlea, comprWns the "Beat of the Family," w«re oceaalonallj Introduced by Mr. Op|)pr 
Into tba drawlnft of tbe aeriea.) 
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KUNOK Itni)S|.:VKI,T IN TUF. row KX'rilJN 

Ictl, nnil the olher Ihree slnndinK figures are (lovornor Uoosevelt, Dr. 
Leslie D. Wnrd, ami Hon. B. B. Odell, Jr. Senator Plan's fHw is pnrtly Bhown in Ihe lower rigbt-band 
I from ODV of tbe remarkable convention [ibotograpbs tnken by the New York 
Triliunt; by whoso conrtesy we uae iL) 

As early as February, Governor Roosevelt had issued a frank statement saying that 
under no circumstances would he accept a nomination to the Vice-Presidency, and declar- 
ing his desire to serve the people of New York in a second term as governor. He went 
to the Philadelphia convention as chairman of the delegates from New York. The street 
railroad magnates had arranged, through Senator Quay, to have Pennsylvania lead in the 
movement to make Roosevelt the Vice-Presidential candidate. Mr. McKinley and his 
manager, Senator Hanna. had other plans, but there was an insistent demand for Roose- 
velt from the Western States where Bryan was very strong. Many of these Western dele- 
gates asserted openly that they were prepared to abandon McKinley and make Roose- 
velt the head of the ticket. The pressure became irresistible and Mr. Roosevelt finally 
abandoned his preference. 

Messrs. Piatt, Quay, and the corporations had undoubtedly started the movement. 
They would not have prevailed, however, but for the genuine Roosevelt sentiment in the 
West. Roosevelt accepted the nomination for the Vice-Presidency not at the hands of 
his enemies, but at the hands of his friends. He felt that he was giving up his best 
chance for usefulness, as well as his probable future preferment. But it seemed to be his 
duty, and it was always Mr. Roosevelt's way to try to face the immediate emergency in 
honorable fashion and let the future take care of itself. 
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ROOSEVKLT CAN'XOT UETT AWAY FROM THIS STAMl'EnF. I.EI) BY I'KNNSVI.VANIA 

From tile Iniiiiri-r (I'bllBdelphia) 
At almost every stage in his career he had illustrated the principle that the best way 
to save one's life is to seem to lose it at the call of duty. The New York political machine 
chuckled and sneered, and the enemies that Roosevelt had made through Iiis honest and 
vigorous administration as governor thought that Samson was shorn of his locks. If Mr. 
Roosevelt's friends were a little disheartened, the governor himself was cheerful and 
buoyant. He had done his best, he was stil! young, and very much interested in the pass- 
ing show, and he had never allowed himself to be the victim of ambition. 
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CHAPTER XI 

His First National Stumping Tour 

SENATOR MARK HANNA, ol Ohio, who was President McKinley's close friend and 
politidal manager, was at this time chairman of the National Republican Committee. 
Mr. Bryan, (who had also volunteered in the Spanish war, and had been made a 
colonel of volunteers, though he had not reachrti the front) was again the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. He was the most skilful and assiduous campaign speaker in 
the country His chances for election were not regarded as by any means hopeless. 




THE TA L NOW THBtATLNS TO V 
DOO 
Irom tile T'met-Dcniorrat |New • 



Many of the best minds of the country. 
Republicans as well as Democrats, were 
profoundly opposed to the policy of acquir- 
ing the Philippines, with its attendant re- 
organization of the army and navy on a per- 
manent scale of great costliness, and its in- 
evitable sequel of new and untried adven- 
tures as a world power. Some one had to 
defend these policies on the stump, in a tell- 
ing way, on behalf of the Republican ticket. 
Mr. Roosevelt, by common consent and de- 
mand, was the man to speak for his party. 
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He liad, while serving his 
first year as governor, made a 
notable address before the 
Hamilton Club at Chicago, — 
not a stump harangue, but a 
carefully written oration, — in 
championship of the doctrine 
that the United States had 
grown into a maturity of in- 
tluence and power which re- 
quired the assumption of a full 
share of responsibility for the 
affairs of the world at large. 
In his earlier years, Mr. Roose- 
velt, as we have said, had not 
been an accomplished public 
speaker. He had been forcible 
and direct as a debater in the 
New York legislature, but he 
was not an orator, and had 
none of those easy gifts and 
tricks of speech so common 
among American politicians 
and so highly developed by 
the professional platform ora- 
tors of Mr. Bryan's type. 
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THE ■■HOUGH" IDEA IN POLITICS 
Teddv ; " Ah '. just what waH ucpiteil to carry out the etTm't. 
(Mr. ItuoHovcIt's speech nt Cripple Creek was iDterniiileil by n tnob (hat threi 
rroro the Ei-cniuff .YnrK (Detroit) 



iHiles of all sorts) 
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Mr. Roosevelt had improved, however, 
in this regard, not so mtich through prac- 
tice or through taking thought as to his 
platform manner or diction, as through 
the maturing of his convictions and 
knoivledgc and the corresponding in- 
crease in the value and range of the 
things he had to say. It is usually the 
case that the man who is on the one hand 
a student and on the other hand a man 
<ii action, will succeed well enough in 
public debate or on the slump when real 
occasions present themselves. 

Thus (Governor Roosevelt in his capac- 
ity as ■' running mate " with President 
McKinley made a great speaking cam- 
paign throughout the United States in 
the summer and autumn of 1900. He was 
aided by his splendid physical vitality ; 
and his speaking grew more effective day 
after day. He was never lacking in that 
mysterious attribute of magnetic per- 
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His First National Stumping Tour 




sonality that brings audiences together, and keeps them attentive to the speaker's words. 

And hiw honesty and sincerity, together with the strength of his convictions, were 
bound to impress his audiences. There are some men who can never carry with them a 
campaign audience, because of their own lack of party spirit and because certain cguaH- 
ties of mind compel them to see both sides at once, so that they cannot lose the impartial 
and judicial spirit of history. They are hampered by philosophic doubts. Mr. Roosevelt, 
though a profound historical student, was even more the born fighter and the man of action. 

His mind was always decisive. The issue before him took on ethical aspects, and he 
saw his own side clearlv right and the other side essentially wrong. 

To the group of anti-imperialists, Mr. Roosevelt's doctrines were abhorrent. Their 
timid, narrow, negative point of view was equally abhorrent to his bold and positive mind. 

Mr. Roosevelt made a tour in that campaign of 22,000 miles, made five or six hun- 
dred speeches of considerable length, was the notable figure of the season, — as he had 
been of the Philadelphia convention, — directly addressed from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, and in the course of four months had placed himself in the rank of the half-dozen 
most effective platform and campaign speakers in the entire political history nf the country. 





rHi ROOSEVELT The BRYAN 

TUB Yeab 1900.— From the Eagit (Btoohlyn, N. T.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

A Half- Year as Vice- 
President 

AFTER the election eariy in No- 
vember, Mr. Roosevelt had still 
to serve nearly two months as 
1 governor at Albany. He had then an 
\ interval of two months in which to pre- 
. pare for changing his residence to 
Washington and assuming the dignities 
I of the Vice-Presidency after the 4th of 
I March. He cinietly resumed his literary 
work (he had already written in 1898 his 
famous book. " The Rough Riders," and 
1899, while governor, had written a 
characteristic life of " Oliver Crom- 
iwell"), spent a much-needed winter 
I vacation hunting the cougar, or moun- 
tain lion, in the Rocky Mountains, with 
pen as well as with gun, and reconciled 
I himself to the prospects of four years of 
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A Half- Year as Vice-President 




open for a good » 



a\ SUING TIIK BAHY SHOW 
\oure ultog^ther loo enrly, ladipa ; 



elf repressed, observ- 
ant and studious life in 
the functionless office of 
V ce-Prcsident. 
The Senate was con- 

ened for a brief s 
in March to confirm the 
Pre ident's appoint- 
n ents. And thus Mr. 
Roosevelt had his op- 
portunity to sit as its 
presiding officer for a 
fe \ days. The regular 
scss on was not to begin 

nt 1 the first week in 
December, and it so 
happened that this brief 
experience in March 
completed his service as 
presiding officer of the 
Senate. 

Already the politicians 
were looking forward to 
the year 1904- They 
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(Anolhpr urnup >if ■-aHoons tnken from Mr. Opp*r'(i wripg nf "Willie and His Papn." These also np- 
penrml in the Evening Journat, at N'ew Tork, after the Paction of thf! McKinlpy-Iloosei-elt licki-t io the fnll of 
lOOn, and during Mr. Hooseveil'a brief period ot Berrice as V ire- P resilient.) 
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supposed that Mr. Odcll, or possibly ex-Speaker 
Reed ^^vllo had retired from Congress and had 
come to Xew Yorlc to practice law), might secure 
the support of the \'e\v York delegation and carry 
oil the Presidential honors. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, with no machine behind him, had won hosts 
of ardent friends throughout the country in typ- 
ical y:roups, like the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
and other Western organizations. Many of those 
who had professed to be his close political friends 
in fair weather, had sought other political society. 
Among the time-serving politicians, Roosevelt's 
stock had declined to a low figure. Few men are 
sn little able to discern the real signs of the times 
in American politics as the machine leaders. 
They know the rules of the game as they play it 
themselves, but the larger forces of public opin- 
ion are.qiiantities that they can never estimate. 

At the verj' time in July and .August, 1901, 
when they were most certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been excluded from influence and power in 
the politics of his own State, and sidetracked from 
a career that would have led to the Presidency or 
to the Senate, the Roosevelt movement was, in 
fact, taking on strength and form throughout the 
whole country. Hosts of influential men were 
joinmg in it, though mainly without the cogni- 
zance of the old-fashioned professional politicians. 
The men of the earlier political type could 
not understand that a new era had dawned 

in .American affairs. With the rising men of a new generation, Roosevelt w 
than any one else. These men had made it plain to Mr. Roosevelt that they 
mined to control the national convention in his interest in 1904; and while he 
no active steps himself, he could not refuse to listen and to observe. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt was determined to be ready for whatever might happen. 
He resumed the reading of law that had been interrupted by his election to the legisla- 
ture exactly twenty years before. His repute was such that he could not have failed at 
the end of four years in the \'ice- Presidency to form connections that woidd enable him 
to earn an easy competence at the bar. 

He laid out projects, moreover, for literary work; and proposed to use his sojourn 
in Washington and his seat in the presiding chair of the Senate to add every day to his 
already extraordinary knowledge of the men and the subjects about which a President ought 
to be well informed. 

For a good while previous to the convention of 1900, the Vice-Presidency had as a 
rule been regarded with disfavor by men of ambition, and had usually been conferred upon 
men either of advanced years or comparative obscurity. Roosevelt's fame and position 
were already national, he had youth in his favor, and he could afford to take his chances 
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Assuming the Presidency 



IN September, 1901, Mr. Roosevelt was 
spending a few days in the wilderness 
of the Adirondacks. President McKiii- 
ley had gone to Buffalo, New York, to visit 
the Pan-American Exposition and make an 
address. It was on September 6 that the 
country and the world were shocked by the 
news of the shooting of Mr. McKinlcy at the 
hands of an anarchist. Mr. Roosevelt was 
found and hurried to lluffalo, where the 
cabinet was gathered, awaiting the inevi- 
table end. 

Mr. McKinley died on the 14th. and Mr. 
Roosevelt at once took the oath of office at 
Buffalo. In Mr. McKinley's first term, Mr. 
Hobart, of N'ew Jersey, had been Vice-Presi- 
dent, and it had been Mr. McKinley's 
method to treat Mr. Hobart as a close per- 
sonal and official adviser, rather than to hold 
him aloof. If Mr. Hobart had lived, he 
would have been renominated in 1000, and 
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PUMCH, OR THE LONDQM CHARIVARI.— S»etiiib»b 3B. 1901. 




*THE ROUGH RIDER." 



WITB MB. PUNCH'S BEST WISHES TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
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Mr, Roosevelt's career, however distinguished, must have been different in its external 
facts. When Mr. Roosevelt was selected at Philadelphia, Mr. McKinlcy promptly as- 
sured him that if the ticket should be elected, he would expect to treat Mr, Roose- 
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GRESSIONAL RIDER 
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ictly as he had treated Mr. Hobart. Mr. McKinley had been true to this promise 

r as he had found opportunity. 

. Roosevelt, fiirtheriiiore, was on terms nf personal friendship with several tnem- 
bers of Mr. McKinlcy's cabinet. In 
an article prei>are(l at the request of 
the present writer, for the Review of 
Reviews, in i8f)6, Mr. Roosevelt had 
discussed the office of Vice-President, 
and had held that its incumbent 
should have close and harmonious re- 
lations with the President and the 
cabinet in order to preserve continu- 
ity of policy and of administrative 
work in case of his bcinp called to the 
executive chair through the Presi- 
deni's death. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, did not 
have to hesitate or take counsel in 
September, in order to decide pre- 
cisely what his general course of 
action should be. IJecause be knew 
bis own mind, he was able to give the 
country instant and welcome reas- 
surance. The fact that he was de- 
votedly loyal to Mr. McKinley and a 
supporter of the administration's 
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policies, made it ilie easier for liim to as- 
sume his new responsibilities. 

He immediately de j that it would be 

his intention lo can.- ont nnbrokcn the 
pendinf; plans and policies of the administra- 
tion in acciirdance with Mr. .Mi:Kinley'> 
well-known views. He further invited everv 
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member of Mr. McKinley's cabinet tu re- 
tain his portfolio, with an earnestness tliai 
not one of tbeiii could withstand. 

Ahiiost at once in his administration ho 
had to face the problem of enforcing the 
Sherman anti-trust law against railroad 
and industrial combinations. He took 
the safe position that it was his business 
to enforce the laws, and to follow the ad- 
vice of the Atiorney-tjcneral on the ap- 
plication of the law to any given case. 
This explains the action against the 
\ortherii Securities Company brought 
carlv in his administration by .-\ttorney- 
General Knox. 

In every subse(]uciit case under that 
law. Mr. Roosevelt was not the crusader 
against modern business methods or ag- 
gregations of capital, but he was the firm 
executive, sworn to enforce the law, and 
acting always on the advice of his consti-- 
tutional counselors, like Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, and Secretary Root who was 
then at the head of the War Department. 

Obviously, there were new policies to 
be .shaped and executed relating to our 
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WHY NOT AS AUTOMATIC SUBSTITUTE 
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occupation of Cuba and our acquisition of 
the Philippines and other insular posses- 
sions. Bill Secretary Root was in direct 
charge of all these insular matters, as well 
as of army reorjranization ; and Mr. Roose- 
velt, besides having profound respect for 
Mr. Root's legal and executive talents, had 
always been able to work with him in per- 
fect harmony and co-operation. 

Mr. Hoosevclt's personality impressed 
itself at once upon European statesmen and 
the foreif;^ press. I lis face became familiar 
in the illustrated papers and cartoons of 
Europe, He was frequently likened, in his 
energetic and versatile qualities, to the Ger- 
man Emperor. 

That distinguished monarch almost im- 
mediately, through diplomatic and less for- 
mal channels came into friendly touch with 
the American President. He sent his 
brother, Prince Henry, to visit this country 
and to give his greetings to President 
Roosevelt. The Emperor ("rdered an Amer- 
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ican yacht, and the President's daughter christened it at Ihe launching in the presence of 
Prince Henry and Mr. Roosevelt, 

The English press was cordial and appreciative, and felt that Roosevelt was a man of 
broad views of international affairs, while finding also some reassurance in his retention 
of Mr. John Hay as Secretary of State. 

Even more sensational, at the time of it, than the prosecution of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, was the President's intervention in the great anthracite coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania in 1902. The former case had involved a combination of three great Western 
railroad systems. The coal situation was the result of a stubborn contest between the or- 
ganized miners who desired better pay, better conditions of labor, and the recognition of 
their union, and the five or six railroad corporations that had monopolized the anthracite 
coal production and were managing it for their own associated welfare. 

The strike was so stubborn and complete that there was danger lest the great cities 
of New York and Philadelphia shouhl be without their supply of fuel during the season 
of 1902-3, and general business interests were also suffering. The workmen desired to 
arbitrate, but the so-called coal barons refused, and stood upon their rights to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. 

Mr. Roosevelt found that the law permitted him, through the Bureau of Labor, to 
make inquiry into all the facts and to seek to bring about conciliation. !n the end he 
was able to secure a satisfactory arbitration, as a result of which the men were gainers; 
and the anthracite industry has been carried on in a peaceful way ever since. 

The President's leadership in these matters had the approval of the country, and re- 
sulted in the election of a Republican Congress in the fall of 1902. 

Furthermore, several State conventions, as for example those of the Pacific Coast, 
Iowa, Minnesota. Missouri, and others, — looking ahead two years.- — made formal declara- 
tion of their intention to support Mr. Roosevelt for President in 1904. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
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EARLY ill lyo.i SL-vcral ^illlatil-.ns fjfavc oppor- 
tunity fi.r tlic fitsh declaration bj- Mr. 
RousevL-lt lA our inttrest in the affairs of the 
Latin-American rcpnlilics, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. The subjects of 
several European powers were in despair of be- 
ing able to oiitain compensation for claims due 
them from the stovernment of Venezuela. A 
number of American citizens were in the same 
plight. A joint naval ex|)edition was undertaken 
by Germany. France, and Holland to blockade 
Venezuelan coasts, seize jiurts and custom 
houses, and collect by force the sums con.'iidered 
by Iheni to be due to their subjects. 

Our j;f>vernment did not wish to see even a 
temporary occupation of South American soil by 
European •governments on the prete.\t of collect- 
ing private debts. \\'f were able to persuade 
President Castro on the one hand and the Eu- 
ropean powers on the other, to send represent- 
atives to Washington in order to ascertain what 
sums were fairly due under the claims. We then 
undertook to see that such claims as were al- 
lowed should in due time be paid. The position 
of our government made some sensation in Eu- 
rope and a profound impression in South America. 
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Oiir gem-ral attiUnle towaril Latin America was ttic more sharply observed, because 
at that time we were iii the thick of negotiations prcliniinarj' to constructing the Trans- 
Isthinian Canal. The war u'ilh Spain had brought that long-dreamed-of project into the 
domain of actual possibilities. We had sent the battleship Orcg,im on a memorable voy- 
age from the Pacific Coast around the continent of South America, to join nur fleet in 
Cuiian writers and strengthen it for the attack upon the Spanish stpiadroti. We had real- 
ized the need of ;i canal for the sake of better protection of both coasts. 

Uurthcriiinre, onr new insular possessions in both oceans calle<l for the Panama Canal 
as a logical sequel. A French company had obtained from the Reptddic of Colombia the 
necessary concession to dig a cana! across the fslhmus of Panania. Many millions had 
been unwisely spent, great corruption and scandal had attended the history of the com- 
pany in France, the enterprise had failed, and private capital was not available to resume 
it. Our American engineers for many years had preferred the Nicaragua route, and a 
private company had been formed which had made some beginnings. But the inevitable 
conclusion had been reached that no canal in the near future could be constructed, by 
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either route, unless the United 
States Government should make a 
pubHc enterprise of it and provide 
the necessary millions. 

The country was almost unani- 
mously prepared to proceed with 
the Nicaragua work when, by the 
efforts of the friends of the Panama 
scheme, a board of engineers was 
authorized to report upon the engi- 
neering and financial feasibility of 
both routes. It had been decided 
finally that Panama should be pre 
ferred if the assets of the French 
company could be bought for not 
more than 540,000,000. The next 
step was !hc d raftint; of a treat\ 
with Colombia through Minister 
Herran and President Maroquin 
Congress was called in special ses 
sion to ratify this treaty, and also 
to pass upon the new constitution 
for the Republic of Cuba, 

This constitution, with the sig- 
nificant part of which Secretary 
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Root was identified, was one of the most 
important acts of statesmanship of all our 
recent history. It brought Cuba perpet- 
ually under our guaranty of internal order 
and financial responsibility. 

The special .session ended, Mr. Roosevelt 
was off for a Western trip, where in the 
Rocky Mountains he hunted the grizzly 
bear, lie returned to a summer at Oyster 
Day, where many questions of interest 
came before him, one of them being the 
endeavor to present to the Russian govern- 
ment the American view of the treatment 
of Jews in the Czar's dominions. 

Another question of exceptional interest, 
relating also to our position on the Xorth 
.\mcrican continent, was the dispute with 
Canada regarding the .\laska boundary. 
This was settled by a tribunal, of an arbitral 
nature, composed of Americans on one side 
and Canadians and Englishmen on the 
other. It was a great triumph to have set- 
tled the Alaska boundary by amicable 
methods, and to have retained our un- 
broken coast-line as we had bought it from 
Russia. 





V.VC.VTIOX D.*Ya AT OYSTKn HAY 
Frnm the Tribune (MinntapoUi) 




POBTRAIT OP PHESIDEXT BOOSEVF.r.T 



(Jobo S. Sargent, tbe ominent porlrail pamter. painled a picture of Prv9id«Dt Rooaerelt id 
mpt nlth fnvor ut ihe WliltP House and has remained lliere hb the official portra 



CHAPTER XVI 

Panama, — A New Sister Republic 




ON TO I'A.NAMA ! 

n the Herald tXew York) 



"^HE Congress of Colombia, silting at 
Bogota, refused to ratify the treaty 
that its diplomatists had signed. It 
was in every way to the advantage of Colom- 
bia to have ihc United States di^^ the canal 
iliat the I'rench company had abandoned. The 
treaty proposeil that we shonid give Colombia ten million dollars for the privilege of con- 
ferring upon her a benefit of incalculable value. To have had us revert to the Nicaragua 
route would have been disadvantageous to Colombia for many centuries. 

l-'urthermore, our return to the Nicaragua plan would have been ruinous to the peo- 
ple of the Isthmus of Panama, who were under no obligations whatsoever to the merce- 
nary politicians at Bogota. Again, our choosing Nicaragua as the alternative would have 
made it impossible for the French company to have obtained its expected forty million dol- 
lars. Under these circumstances, the Isthmus of Panama declared itself an independent 
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THE MAX BEHIND THE EGG 



republic, all in the twinkling of an eye, with the substantial encouragement of the repre- 
sentatives of the French canal company, and with no unfriendliness or discouragement on 
the part of our government at Washington. 

The few Colombian troops on the isthmus made no resistance. American warships 





THOSE LITTLE FELIXJWS WANT TO UJOK Olr 
WHRN r TOSS THE DAI.L 
(Mr. FranoiH B. Ijoomls. who is her? pictured na throwing 
the Medicine Bnil of Ibe "New Diplomacy," was AasistaQi 
Secrelarr of Ktate at the time o( Ibe Panama rerolution, Bti<! 
was very active In the negatlaliooa having to do with thai 
AJbUr) — Ftiua tlM UartU (New HvA.) 



Panama, — ^A New Sister Republic 



were prepared to keep order. The ten million 
dollars that Bogota had refused was gladly 




THK NEWS REACHP:S BOfiOTA 



accepteci by the new Repubhc of Panama. The treaty was promptly signed that estab- 
lished oiir rights in the canal zone, and pnt the new republic virtnally nndcr otir protec- 
tion. The President of the United States was authorized by Congress to appoint a board 
of canal commissioners and to proceed with the work of construction. .'Xnd all this con- 
stituted a notable episode in our history. 
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. •. Uncle Sau : " He's good enough for me." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The Unanimous Endorsement of His Party 




"DKUGHTKn;" 
I'resiiiFntin] liiinorH, 



I'luctnnlly linniJlni; t 
m llio llrrald (S^xy 



Preaiclpnt Iloose- 



T» alt. ROOSFVELT Iiad been having tl 
ly I tlial were ill tvory way congenial t( 
cdly approved of his policies and ac- 
tions in most essential respects. It was not 
to lie expected, however, that his renomina- 
tioii conid come withont opposition. 

Senator Ilanna. of Ohio, chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, and close 
friend of the late President McKinley, had 
become the most masterful personage in the 
Senate, not excepting Mr. .Aldrich. Sena- 
tor Manna had broadened his interests. He 
espoused the cause of organized labor. He 
accounted himself responsible more than 
any one else for Ihc practical steps that 
were making the Panama Canal a realized 
fact. In short, he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, and was effecting a powerful 



sort of strenuous experiences as Prcsii 
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'I-088UM OR CtlK-KBNT 
(CapturlDg tbc colored vote!) 
From the HrraM (Bnltlmore) 




UNCLE BAira NEED OF AN ELASTIC CCRRESCT 

^Senator Aldrlrb't Bnancl*! ntotOH la tbkt mhIob tS Fiuionra RooaaTBLi; "You aee, tbtne galluees ought 

11M2-:1 verc blorknl by (be maw of btuliWM la lb* Bohm .to ban nibtwr In tbcm, to that when Unrle Sam atoops 

of Bepreamitatim.) to nor* tba ibMf tb«e won*t be iniicb Btraln on tbe 

battMM." 
From tba TImtw (MlnoMpolta) Trom tbe I Hem em Pnu (St. Paul) 
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organization of politicians 
throughout the country 
in his own behalf, 

A good many States as 
early as 1902 had en- 
dorsed Roosevelt. The 
question arose whether 
the Ohio convention of 
1903 would speak favor- 
ably of his administra- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
was hunting in the West, 
sent a famous message 
that resulted in Ohio's 
recognition of him in its 
platform. There was tar- 
iff agitation in the air, 
with Senator Hanna as 
the champion of the high- 
tarift " stand-pat " pol- 
icy, — to use his own 
phrase, — while the West- 
ern leaders like Governor 
Cummins, of Iowa, were demanding revision. A great financial discussion was pending, 
moreover, having to do with the need of a dififerent banking and currency system. 

Mr. Roosevelt's tone was progressive, but his attitude was e.\pectant rather than posi- 
tive touching such questions. Those were matters for Congress rather than for the execu- 
tive. But when serious scandals were cur- 
rent regarding the administration of the 
business of the postal system, ilr. Roose- 
velt was in no doubt as to his responsibility. 
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THE FOnE.MAN GIVES ORDERS FOR RUSH 
WORK 

Fcom tbe T(mr« (MJnneapolia) 
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DRIVE THE KNIFE I.V VP TO THE HILT! From Jiidyc. Dwemlicr 12, 1!](I3 
(Preiident Roosevelt vigorously proseculing corrupt corporations, as well as irrattprs nnil olher 
a result of the thorough invesfication of the Poatal frauds mode by fourth AsHislaot PoBtinnater-Gc 
Briatow, who later l)ecame a Uoited Slates Sfnator from Kanaaa.) 
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He took hold of the work of postal inves- 
tigation with such vigor that he left no op- 
portunity for the Democrats to make capital 
in the approaching campaign out of abuses 
which otherwise might have led to Repub- 
lican defeat. 

As the time for the choosing of delegates 
for the 1904 convention approached, the 
movement for Mr. Hanna's nomination dis- 
integrated, partly because of the great 
strength of President Roosevelt with the 
people, and also partly liecausc of the se- 
rious breakdown of Mr. Hanna's health. 
One after another of the great States, in 
their local contentions, instructed their dele- 
gates to support President Roosevelt, Ohiu 
itself fell in with the general movement and 
sent a delegation instructed for the Presi- 
dent, 

The convention at Chicago turned out to 
be a great spontaneous demonstration in 
favor of the man who had acceptably served 
out three and a half years of Mr. McKinley's 
unexpired second term. If President Mc- 
Kinley had lived Vice-President Roosevelt 
would have been a candidate for the nomina- 
tion in 1904. i'ut he would not have been 
personally idcniitied with the many stirring 
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THE VALUE 01-' THE BINDER IX UARVEST-TIME 

(Apropos of the pledging ot ''bindiog" ol various State delegations to support Mr. Roosevelt in dn.' ikiiu- 

inating convention.) 

From the Brooldyn Etfle (New York) 

matters, both foreign and domestic, that had been crowded into the busy period from 
1901 to 1904; and no one can make even a sagacious guess as to what would have hap- 
pened. Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice-President, Under other 
circumstancea, Mr. Fairbanks would have been a formidable candidate for the Presidency. 
His friends had. declared that he was the natural successor of Mr. McKinley, and that it 
had been Mr. McKinley's hope and wish, if he had lived, that Mr. Fairbanks should suc- 
ceed him. But the bluff, powerful Hanna had intervened, and with the disintegration of 
the Roosevelt opposition which had centered around the chairman of the National Com- 
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SOME PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
By CarlooDlsl Brig;^ of the American (New York) 
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To CHICAGO 




ItoOSKVKI.TR I.ASI I MlTIH'l.-rHJ.\S Tl» 

From the Il'orW (Ni 
mittee, it was finite impossihlf to rally 
around any other man's standard the va- 
rious leaders and groups who did not like 
Roosevelt. 

Mr, Root, >ir. ilcveridgc, ex-Governor 
Black, of New York, and others, madi; 
eloquent Roosevelt speeches in the con- 
vention, and there was incomparably 
more enthusiasm over Roosevelt's nomi- 
nation in 1904 than there had been at 
Philadelphia over Mr. McKinley's re- 
nomination, or the placing of Roosevelt 
on the ticket as candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. For years Roosevelt's friends had 
hoped to nominate him for the Presi- 
dency in the year 1904, and now they had 
actually accomplished their purpose. 




CHAPTER XVin 

The Roosevelt-Parker Campaign 




THERE was tin well-defined issue in the campaign of 1904, as in the two (previous 
ones. In i8<)6 the ([uestion of sound money was threshed out and permanently 
settled. In 1900 the people ratified the expansion policy, and the momentous na- 
tional and international developments that followed our war with Spain. In 1904 the real 
question was whether the people were well enough pleased with the man who had suc- 
ceeded McKinley by a fateful accident to give him another four years' lease of power. 

Wall Street interests were bitterly opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, because his investiga- 
tion and prosecution of various trusts and corporations, and his attacks upon railroad re- 
bates and like abuses had for the rime being not only checked the pro.sperous schemes 
of many promoters, but had also confused and disturbed legitimate business, — the whole 
fabric of corporation finance and control being so closely interwoven. Thus Wall Street, 
largely under Democratic leadership, had undertaken a more positive part in politics than 
ever before. If only the Republicans could be prevented from nominating a man as bold 
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A VEHY STOCT " 8TBISQ TO IT 



From Ibe Record (Phltsdrlphla) 






ON COMMON GBJLND 
(Pr«>IdeDt BoaieTcU coDgratuIates ci rr?alJ«n( Cip 

OD the birth of s boy.) 
From the Ohio Slate Journal (Columbus) 




"BBDinm." Roobevklt: "Afal who li joar fat friend?" 
(Hr. Cleveland liad mad« « apeMli at the LoalaUna Pntchaae celebration at St. Louis, in 1003, and 
it was tfaongbt at the' time that be mifht pOMlbly become a candidate for the Democratic nominalloa for 
Pnddent aad nm aiaUwt RooMvelt, who alio attended the celebration.) 
From the HeraU (New Tarh) 



The Roosevelt-Parker Gampai^ 




/Miomm/ 



and aloof as Roosevelt, and the Democrats 
Id be persuaded to nominate a repre- 
sentative of their conservative wing rather 
than a radical like Bryan, Wall Street would 
have nothing to fear from the result of the 
election. So the " magnates " reasoned. 




UsciJ! Sam: "Never gwap piloW while crosBing a a I ream, "—From the ,Yor(fc .ImrrtViin (Philadelphia) 
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Thai in 1903 and early in 1904 Wall 
SMWt had done its b«st to aid in the move- 
OHHt to secure the nomination of Senator 
Aana in place of Mr. Roosevelt; and as 
vrrtjr as 1903 certain eminent legal advisers 
4f Wall Street had selected Judge Alton B. 
ffMnr (then chief justice of the highest 
oont of the State of New York) as an ex- 
odlent representative of the so-called " safe 
and sane " type of Democratic candidates. 
All this was in no way to Judge Parker's 
discredit; for he was an upright judge and 
a public man of sound views and a well- 
poised mind. Mr. Bryan had been twice 
defeated; and Judge Parker, though of a 
different school of political thought and 
training, had maintained his party regu- 
larity at all times, just as Roosevelt on his 
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'm waiting lor an iDBplratton. 
; Globe tXew York) 



SPIKED 

(Judge Parker spiking the Republican campaign gun b; 

hl» gold Issue telegrom to the St, Louis convention.) 

Fcom tbe World {New York) 

side had been a Republican under all con- 
ditions. 

Judge Parker was not widely known to 
the country, and his candidacy could not be 
otherwise than the merely negative one of 
opposition to Roosevelt. It was not pos- 
sible for the Democrats to frame any suc- 
cessful issues. They could not ask boldly 
for tariff reform, because the South had be- 
come protectionist. They talked of scan- 
dals in administration, but the country 
knew that Roosevelt had cleaned out the 
Post Office frauds with as much vigor as 
any Democratic President could have 
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8TBBNUOUB TICB-PBBSIDaNTIAL CANDIDATB DAVIS AND WHAT - A FRIEND CALLS 
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shown. They could not denounce Roose- 
velt as a foe of trusts and corporations, be- 
cause the major part of the Democratic 
party had always professed to be far more 
deeply opposed to monopoly and corporate 
aggrandizement than the Republicans. 

In short, the logic of the situation was 
■with Roose\ elt. The people of the country, 
regardless of party, liked both tiie man and 
his policies. As the campaign progressed 
the Democratic managers denounced thf 
Republicans as collecting large campaign 
funds from the very trusts and corporations 
that Mr. Roosevelt was supposed to be 
lighting. Moreover, Wall Street quickly 
lost confidence in itself as a political War- 
wick, and was inclined to disavow Judge 
Parker's candidacy as of its choosing. 
Doubtless various corporation interests con- 
tributed to both campaign funds; and it is 
unquestionably true that the greater part of 
the responsible business men of the country 
thought it better to keep Roosevelt and the 
Republicans in power than to bring in the 
Democrats on a dubious platform, with no 
knowledge of the make-up of a prospective 
Democratic cabinet. 

Associated with Mr. Roosevelt was Sec- 
retary Hay, in charge of our foreign affairs ; 
Mr. Root (who had just been succeeded by 
Mr. Taft), in cliargc of the War Depart- 
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(ReferrlBg lo (he large Republican majorllr In 

general eleetlaiia ot NOTember.) 

From the Evcnino Ttltgrnph {Philadelphia) 
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ment and our island depen- 
dencies; Mr. Knox, brilliant- 
ly heading the judiciary de- 
partment; and that remark- 
able campaigner, the Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, who had 
succeeded Mr. Gage as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The President's Secretary, 
Mr. Cortelyou, had been sec- 
retary to President Cleve- 
land, then to President Mc- 
Kiniey; and three successive 
Presidents testified to his 
ability and faithfulness. Pie 
had political tact, adminis- 
trative skill, and absolute 
honesty. He it was whom 
Mr. Roosevelt selected to 
conduct the campaign, and 
to serve as chairman of the 
National Republican Com- 
mittee. .One of the notable 
achievements of Mr. Roose- 
velt's first administration 
bad been the creation of the 
new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and Mr. 
Cortelyou had been pro- 
moted to the cabinet as Sec- 
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THE TWO ROOSEVELTS 

(The RcH)Sfvel[ ns n-al hislory will piolute biiu— and— the Roosevelt as lUe ilrimigot:iu-s now i)iiiul Uim.) 

From Judge 

retary of this new department. Mr. Roosevelt had advanced his assistant secretary, Mr, 
Wilham Locb, Jr., to succeed Mr. Cortclyou as Secretary to the President. 

Of the biireans grouped together under the Secretary of Commerce ami Labor, the 
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rOPDUST CANDIDATE WATSON ClIALLENOIXG TUK OTHER PRESI. 

DENTIA!, CANFirnATES TO TALK 

From (he Pott iWaghlDgton) 



most important was a new 
one called the Bureau of 
Corporations. Mr. Roose- 
velt placed at the head of 
this bureau the Hon. James 
R. Garfield, transferring him 
from the post of Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner. These 
are the names of a very few 
of the strong and able men 
with whom Mr, Roosevelt 
was surrounded. Mr, Hitch- 
cock, of St. Louis, Secretary 
of the Interior, was exposing 
and prosecuting land frauds 
in the West, while the newr 
bureau of Corporations was 
investigating the Beef 
Trust, the Standard Oil 
Trust, and other corpora- 
tions accused of violating 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Roosevelt's overwhelm- 
ing triumph at the polls was 
to have been expected. All 
sections of the country seemed to be con- 
tented with the outcome, and Judge Parker, 
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From tbe North American (Philadelphia) 
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though badly defeated, was regarded as 
having lost no important States which 
Roosevelt might not have carried against 
any possible Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Roosevelt felt that his victory was 
not of a strictly partisan nature, and that 
the country was entitled to know in just 
what spirit he accepted it. On the night of 
his election, therefore, he issued a statement 
declaring that under no circumstances 
would he be a candidate or accept a nomi- 

Therc was already much political talk to 
the effect that ilr. Roosevelt had merely 
been serving out ilr. XIcKinley's term, and 
that his acceptance of another nomination 
in 1908 would not be in violation of the tra- 
dition that limits an American President to 
two consecutive terms. His friends and his 
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"HERK WE ARE AGAIN';' 



Opponents alike had been thus looking forward to the next contest, Mr. Roosevelt won 
the approval and renewed con6dence of the country in the decisive announcement he made. 
It was believed that with no ambition to secure another nomination, he could give the 
more devoted and patriotic attention to the service of the whole people in his high office. 




nOOSEVELTS VICTORY 

• A cartoon of the da; after election) 

L'Ncu: 8*H ; " Now we can get up Bleam again." 

From the JfarHi Amtrlcan (Pblladelpbia) 
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ALWAYS INCISIVE, DECISIVE, AND PKECI8E1 
(Beferring to Roorcvelt'a eleclloD nisbt itatemeDt of 1001 reoouDcius a tbtrd I 
From Juige 



There was nothing more remarkable than the contented acquiescence of the Demo- 
cratic press in the result. The people of tht Sonth showed their approval in many ways 
that could not he mistaken, and flooded Mr. Roosevelt with invitations to visit tlieir re- 
spective States and cities. It had heen the good fortune of Mr. McKinley, in a period of 
declining partisanship, to be regarded as the President of the whole country without re- 
gard to section or party: and this general good-will was transferred to Roosevelt even as 
the mantle of Elijah had in ancient time fallen upon the shoulders of his successor. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



As Peace-Maker and World Figure 

IT was in the summer of 1904, — his renominatioii seciireil and his election certain, — 
that Mr. Roosevelt began clearly to emerge in the mature sense as one of the great 

world figures of his day. The completion of the second McKinley (Roosevelt) term 
had secured the full establishment of the policy of expansion. Our navy had become 
strong and efficient under Jlr. Roosevelt's guidance. The army had been thoroughly re- 
organized through Mr. Root's constructive statesmanship and his ability to win the ap- 
proval of Congress for his policies. We were gaining renown through cxtir])alion of 
yellow fever in Cuba and our success in sanitary measures at Panama. 

The international prestige of the United Stales was enormously increased, and in the 
eyes of the world President Roosevelt was the man who typified the Twentieth Century 
America. He had, of course, followed in McKinley's footsteps in so far as he .saw the 
path of duty leading in that direction. But it had been easy to work with .Mr. McKin- 
ley's appointees, and Mr, Roosevelt had found no difficulty in holding to his pledge of 
September, 1901, that he would do his best to carry out Mr, McKinley's plans. 

Now, however, the country had deliberately chosen him for its helmsman, and there 
could be no doubt of its mandate to go forward according to his own judgment. It was 
not necessary to wait for inauguration day in March. The new mandate took effect on 
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election day in Xovembcr, and liis nie>sage to Congres:; in Decenibir came \vi;h a : 
and force that had perhaps been ei|Hal!ed in none of his previous state paper>. 
then thai he laid down that guiding principle of the " square deal," — the detcriniu 
secure justice to all men to the best of his ability, lo capitalist as well as to worki 
humble immigrant or Asiatic coo!ie as well as to the descendants of the Pilgrim; 
Patroons. And recognizing the commanding prestige that the United States had 
abroad as a result of its new policies and recent growth, the R^aosevelt admini 

gladly accepted the responsibilities 
opportunities thai p> with 
power. 
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THE NOBLEST UOMAN OF THEM Al.r*— F: 



The influence o£ the United States was 
henceforth to be exerted on behalf of inter- 
national peace and L;ood will. Our govern- 
ment promptly took the lead in proposing 
to the powers of ICurope the holding of a 
second peace conference at The Hague, 
with a view to completing several steps that 
had been left for a future gathering by the 
oriyiua! conference of 1899. The proposal 
met with general European favor, and Mr. 
Konsevelt was everywhere accorded the 
credit for initiating the gathering, — al- 
though our government very gracefully con- 
sented that Russia should issue the formal 
invitations, as for the original conference. 

The breaking out of the fierce and regret- 
table war in Manchuria between Russia and 
Japan led to the postponement of the peace 
gathering until after that confiiet had been 
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brought to an end, with 
its sharp, fresh lessons of 
the horrors of war and 
the need of preventing it 
by constant endeavor to 
substitute diplomacy, ar- 
bitration, or a permanent 
high court of justice 
among the nations. The 
proposal of a peace con- 
ference by so militant a 
personage as Mr. Roose- 
velt gave some of the car- 
toonists of this country, 
as well as of Europe, the 
opportunity for satire that 
wae invoked rather in 
humor than in malice. 

Mr. Roosevelt was 
everywhere mentioned as 
the man who was " bound 
to have peace even if he 
had to fight for it." The 
idea of the " Rough 
Ohio Biaie Journal (Coiiimiiu« Rider " Seeking to compel 

the angel of peace to exercise her gentle 
ministrations, made the world smile cheer- 
fully and helped the good cause not a little. 
The fact is that until the peace of the 
world is firmly established by universal 
treaties, and ample provision for interna- 
tional courts and international police, cer- 
tain nations must take it upon themselves 
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for the Pacific Ocean 
and the Farther East, 
we had also a duty to 
perfurm in that region. 
It was our business to 
maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Japan and to 
help support the integ- 
rity of China. With 
Alaska, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the Philip- 
pines in our possession, 
Ijesidcs otir great States 
of the I'acific seaboard, 
and with the Panama 
Canal in process of con- 
struction, it was evident 
that our interests in the 
Pacific had become 
larger than those of any 
other single power. 

.Mr. Roosevelt's atti- 
tude was not belligerent. 



power to help Iteep the v 
in order. Mr. Roosevelt saw 
this duty clearly, and had no 
shrinking from its perform- 
ance. He did not in the least 
object to being pictured as thu' 
•■ World's Constable." He be- 
lieved that it was quite clearly 
the business of the United 
States to maintain peace and 
order throughout the whole of 
North America and the re- 
gions around the Caribbean 
Sea, including the West In- 
dies, Central America, and the 
countries on the northern coast 
of South America. 

He regarded it as our duty, 
furthermore, through friendli- 
ness and good will, to serve 
the cause of peace for the re- 
mainder of South America. As 
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Earop<, and Asia. E-^: :: wa? ar. atLituii 
power. rn~;ea: of aro-.:-:n5 :he ho?::Ii:y 
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eac«s ct •■pinion with the peo'ple and 
govemmen: ■;: the Lldtish Empire than 
at acv previv'.:* time in all -r-^r hi~[or\-. 
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rr.ajtcnuinc?. :nat 
ministration had as;-^tned in it> 
tional relatiins .va? a;.', fe:: in 
cies of law er.firceraen: at h:n 
question had L-en baldly a>ked 
the great assreja:ii.-n> ■,:' capital 
become s-j [-.wert'i:! a- f,- be aMt :■.■ cvn- 
trol p-^liiiiT^, the [ rc:^^. and the ■ r^jans 
of government. Mr. R>.ieve't >t.od 
tirmlv on the '^-ri-^nd that la-.v and ;;■-■■■- 
emment m'l-: '.e j'lpremc owr the c.r- 
pCT^tion* created t:r.dcr the la-.v. it v.a- 
to be a lone and dinicul: jtm-fjrte. — that 
of finding the be^t way to regulate and 
control the forces of modern bujiness 
without hampering them in their proper 
development and progress. It is by no 
means to be asserted that Mr. Roosevelt 
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pusscssed any rare or peculiar wisdom in his 
dealing with such subjects. 

He had no desire to destroy the forces of 
modern business. Me had none of the an- 
tagonism toward corporations that Mr. 
Bryan had always shown. Fiut he perceived 
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t'NCLE JOE IS XO HURRY 

fTRrllt rcTliioD nor Emtlv dlalurblng Ibe Rpeaker 

of tbe House.) 

Krom tbe Eteitiiie Hall <N«w York) 

It was not only the prestige and the 
power of the United States in world mat- 
ters, but it was also the confidence felt in 
President Roosevelt himself, and in the 
fairness and good will of our government 
and people, that made it possible tor Mr. 



From the Reeord-Htrald (Cblcago) 

Roosevelt, in the summer of 1905, to bring 
about a conclusion of the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan and a settlement of the is- 
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THE PRESIDENT AND SECRETABX HITCH- 
COCK ARE AFTEB BIO OAUE IN THE PUBLIC 
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of peace. 

This was perhaps the 
Mr. Roosevelt's ca; 




tunes in the war made it highly desirable 
for her that hostilities should end. Japan's 
financial resources were becoming strained, 
and it was better for her future power and 
prestige to end the war promptly than to 
continue It. Both countries were on terms 
of especial friendship with the United 
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Stato. AiHl thus Mr. Roose- 
veil was able to bring thctii 
into negotiation for settle- 
ment, and through his influ- 






ence and earnest intercession 
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and efforts, the Treaty of 
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rnrtsniouth was drafted and 
signed, and one of the great 
wars of history brought to an 
end. 

This achievement was in- 
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deed appreciated in the United 
States as constituting a bright 
page in the country's history. 
Hut it was even more widely 
recognized in Enroyje and 
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In IbP lini'M niiinb<T'-iI from 1 <n ii, incluSivp, arnmii'iiijitiK tlii' nliuv" ■' Talili'l "oE''A7it-TUli'ili-Mii)haiii"i, 
the Scribe," imblixlii'il in I-uiiduii I'mith. is rnivinW iW siiunlinn cif tW Mlictrfiit fortt's of Itiisxin nnd 
Jajmn just iiivvioiis to tlip innkiust of i-riw. - Tb.^ Ilit-Jajiiiis. lli.. li.-i.i-s nf -Nii.iioii." ha.I jila.v.'il Jiii-Jitsu wilh 
the ItiiHsiiiii nrmit'H — " with thi-ir miriii(I:-</r-ki>»aakt in inulh-ittn-kaftaHH." iinrl hni] tlivm '* nil stymic'il niid IiHn- 
bahd, (.■hci-kmntnl ami HiimmoxM." Thv ItuHsinn I'dintuaiiclir. mPiitiwhile. " ins[iiri'd by n piiHsioD fnr lishtiiig 
... (in iiaiHT, KitM nnil twirls h'w muttaikh (nipnilacioiiKly innrtiHll, wrJtCH lir><-i«iinp- i1isi>atclii's ilcKcrlblnK 
Ihi- iiitifiil nuite i.f Kiiniki : Tf!ln hix iw«ii- liltl.- uiaHlfr, wbo frvurhcii~in-ermi», tliat nil is now rfBily — one word 
will li't liHw hi« viHorious !r(!fniU " ; ami that ]]•■ '■proijosp* to take tor hiit brpnkfnst m-it morninE Oyama-on- 
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Asia, where the magnitude of 
the war and the profound conse- 
quences of an unforeseen kind 
that follow in the wake of so 
colossal a struggle were more 
vividly' felt and better under- 
stood. 

Thus, Mr. Roosevelt's interna- 
tional reputation as a peace- 
maker suddenly flamed up and 
filled the eyes of an astonished 
world. Congratulations came 
from all lands. The Emperor 
William of Germany is reported 
to have cabled: "The whole of 
mankind must unite in thanking 
you for the great boon you have 
given it," The cartoonists be- 
gan with increasing frequency 
to picture Roosevelt and the 
German Kaiser together as "kin- 
dred spirits of the strenuous 
life "; and a cartoon in the Lon- 
don Punch to that effect was con- 
fiscated by the Berlin police as 
lacking in the reverence due to 
two men so noble and majestic, 
whereupon the irreverent car- 
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toon!,-;t, Mr, E. T. Reetl, drew a caricature of his original cartoon. Uoth picuiro* are re- 
produced on page 122: and another anni*ing drawing by the same artist, which we have 
reproduced on page 127, records the deeds of the peace-making Theodore under the £ri::5e 
of an old Assyrian tablet and chronicle. 

And thus the press of all Europe made much of the Treaty of Portsmouth: while 
the Norwegian parliament, at the first opportunity, awarded to Mr. Roosevelt the Xobel 
Prize as the man who had done the most within the year t6 promote the world's peace. 



CHAPTER XX 

The "Big Stick" at Home and Abroad 



SOME casual remark of Mr. Ruosi:- 
velt's, quoting the old proverb that 
it is well to speak softly but carry 
a big stick, had caught the visualizinji 
imagination of the cartoonists: and o:i 
many occasions they liave found it con- 
venient to dei)ict him as armed with a 
lieavy chib. He ivas not. however, mak- 
ing belligerent use of that or of other of- 
fensive implements in the year that fol- 
lowed bis inangiiration. There were many 
other matters of international concern in 
the spring and summer of 1905 besides 
the Russo-Japanese war and its termina- 
tion. There was a Pan-.\merican Con- 
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1 A-HUXTI-NG— LEADING THE SIMI'LE LIFE I.\ COLORADO 
>m the Xorfk Atnerk-a» (l-hiladelphia) 




gress at Rio dc Janeiro, and we were bent 
upon using that occasion as a means of in- 
creasing our friendly relations with South 
America. Secretary Hay liad passed away, 
and his place at the head of the Department 
of State had been filled by the Hon. Elihu 
Root. 

.\!r. Root, after five years of eminent serv- 
ice under .McKiiiley and Roosevelt as Secre- 
tary of War. had returned to the practice of 
law in New York, refusing to be a candidate 
for fjovernor and a pn)S]>cclive candidate for 
the Presidency in njoS. and having no ambi- 
tions for further judilic office. Out the call 
to be Secretary of Slate is one that it has 
been the tradition of eminent New York 
lawyers to accept. Even while Secretary 
of War, Mr. Root bad been the leading 
member of the cabinet, and the President's 
chief adviser in foreign matters involving 
legal knowledge. He brought to the post of 
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Secretary of State a pecu- 
liar personal fitnes'; for its 
duties, ami a compre- 
hensive knowledge of its 
probtcnis. 

Mr. Root, more tlian 
any one else, had devihCi! 
the arrangement wliicli 
brings Cuba nnder our 
protfctitin and control in 
certain emergencies. It 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVET.TS FORTHCOMING FEAST.— A SOrTII 
AMERICAN VIEW OF THE LATEST APPLICATIONS OF THE 
MONROE IXXTKINE— From .•■'t«iT»» (Val|mralso. Cliil-I 



the little re- 
pnblic of San Domingo. 
The Kiiropeaii powers 
were bent upon a forcible 
collection ui their debts. 
San IJomingo having de- 
fanlteil n])on its forci;;ii 
bonds. ( )nr govornnieni 
virtually guaranteed a 
new issue of .San Do- 
mingo securities, anil was 
permitted to take charge 
of the custom-houses in 
order to satisfy foreign 
creditors and promote the 
peace of the distracted 
island. Mr. Root, niean- 
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HOOSKVKI.T AM) ROOT IN BRAKdJAN KVES 
(The Halho. at Itio Janeiru. cumnienllne on a 
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WHAT WOULD LINCOLN DO? 

(Pr«8idei)t Roosevelt, in denlins with matters of grave importBoce, was often guided hj the thought of 

what LIqcoId noutd do under the drcomstaiiMs.) 
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while, proceeded upon a South American tour \i-itiiig tlie Pan AmeriLan coiifLrcnce at 
Rio and receiving tributes at the leading capital-, of other South American rcpuhhcs 

He had visited Canada with fruitful results for the settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions between the United States and the Dominion, His visit to South America >vas of 
so tactful and sympathetic a character, and so appreciative of everything creditable in 
South American statesmanship and progress, that it removed not a little of the prejudice 
that had existed among the polite peoples of Latinic origin i;i the Southern republics 
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From the Eaglt (Brooklyn, Ntw York) 

against what they regarded as the brusque, 
commercial Yankee nation. 

Mr. Taft, furthermore, had come home 
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CUKISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE— From Judge (New York) 
(On Ills hohby. nnlJ-rnilronJ rehati} lawn.) 
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TO DIXIE LAND 
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from ihc Philippines to take Mr. Root's former place as Secretary of War, and he had at once 
assumed a very influential place in the cabinet. With Mr. Root on his travels, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the West on a brief hunting trip, Air. Taft was in special charge of the 
unfinished business relating to San Domingo. Cuba, and our outlying responsibilities in 
general. It was a little later on that a situation of chaotic turmoil somehow arose among 
the little republics of Central America. Again the man with the " Big Stick " spoke softly, 
and peace was restored. It was largely by Mr. Root's efforts that a plan was devised for 
settling Central American difficulties through a representative tribunal that was expected 
to prevent future hostilities among half a dozen small sovereignties. The plan was good, 
even it it has not as yet produced the expected results. 

.■\s the autumn advanced, the attention of the man who carried the big stick was 
centered upon the approaching session of Congress. It was his determination to secure 
the passage of a law that would put an end to the almost universal practice among the 
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„ , .. , TIIEY HAVE TUBNEIJ TUBIU Ml 

rrom ,„. ^;,.„.,.„««.R.r/nr <S„ok,.n,.. AGAINST HIM 

IPreBldpnt HooBevplCc vigorous flBlit aanlnst 
railroads of granting rebates to the large wrongdoln? of various muds hrmigln upr.n litm all 

corporations, and cither favored shippers. Fmm ihi- spokrimnn Re-ifir iSpokaiic-i 

The principle of national regulation of rail- 
roads had become firmly established, and it was coiisideri'd that tlie one point above all 
others most necessary to be secured was the equal and impartial treatment of all whose 
business required them to use the means of interstate transportation. It was n hard 
fight, but the legislation was secured, its results were accepted by the railroads, and a 
great reform was put intn effect that the railroads have since regarded as even inorf val- 
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uable to tliem than to those who had so From tiii- 

strenuously fought against the rebate system. 

Along with the granting of freight rehatcs. there disappeared the granting of free 

passes to politicians and tlieir henchmen, which had been an abuse of almost incred- 
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ible dimensions, and which had played no small part in the corruption of legislaliirts and 
the obstruction of honest govcrnmeni, 

Mr. Roosevelt's messages to Congress for that period arc elaborate discn.-ipion^ of 
the economic and social conditions of the country. Their value as presentments of fact, 
and as contemporary discussion of evils and remedies, will have great appreciation ai 
the hands of the future historian. Thus in the message of December, 1906. statements 

are made regarding the working of the 
recent Railway Rate bill; and it is shown 
that this and other recent legislative steps 
toward the better regulation of inter- 
state commerce had already been justi- 
fied in CNperience. In view of conditions 
that led, in 1910, to the enactment of the 
new Railroad Rate bill, with its enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is worth while 
to quote a little from Mr. Roosevelt's 
message of 1906. Let us take, f'lr ex- 
ample, the following paragraphs: 

It TTiusi not be supposed, however. ili;it wiih 
the passage of these laws it will be possible 10 
slop pnit're^s along the line uf increasing the 
power of the national government over tlie use 
of capital in intersiatc commerce. Fur example, 
there will ultimately be need of enlarginji ihe 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Ci)nimis>lc>n 
along several different lines, so as to give it a 
larger and more efficient control over the rail- 
road!. 
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It cannot too often be repeated that experience has 
conclusively shown the impossibility ot securing by 
the actions of nearly half a hundred different State 
le^alatures anything but ineffective chaos in the 
way of dealing with the great corporations which do 
not operate exclusively within the limits of any one 
State. In some method, whether by a national 
license law or in other fashion, we must exercise, 
and that at an early date, a far more complete con- 
trol than at present over these great corporations, — 
a control that will, among olher ihings, prevent the 
evils of excessive overcapitalization, — and that will 
compel the disclosure by each big corporation of its 
■tocliholders and of its properties and business, 
whether owned directly or through subsidiary or 
afiiliated corporations. 

These paragraphs set forth a program 
that Mr. Roosevelt well understood could 
not be carried out at once. It is precisely 
the program that President Taft took up in 
1909, and that was included in (i) the Rail- 
road Rate bill, which became a law in June, 
1910; (2) the work outlined by President 
Taft for 3 commission to report upon the 
best way to regulate the issue of railroad 
stocks and bonds, and {3) the bill of Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham, providing for the 
federal incoiporation of railroads and large 
industrial companies. 

Many of the progressive ideas advocated 
by Mr. Roosevelt in 1905. and the two fol- 
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lowing years, wliicli hroiifrlii upon him the enmity and violent criticism of the exponents 
of great corporate wealth, had already, by Ihe time Congress adjourned in the summer 
of 1910, found acceptance as self-evident and commonplace doctrine in the platforms of 
both wings of both great parties. 
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I'HKSIDENT ROOSEVELT AT PANAMA RESPONDING TO THE WELCOME OF PRESIDENT 
AMADOR 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S hold upon the confidence of the country was again put 
to the test in the Congressional elections of 1906. It was recognized that the 
President and his policies formed the issue, and a clever cartoonist at the time de- 
picted Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate in front of the polling booths of every State. The 
campaign was also notable as one in which the Republican party tried to obtain its funds 
hy small popular subscriptions rather than in large sums from business interests. 

Ever since the Civil War, the Republican party had made the protective tariff its 
shibboleth, and had relied upon the manufacturing interests to provide its election funds. 
This practise of collecting from wealthy business interests had been continued; but it be- 
came embarrassing when the government was attempting to enforce the Sherman anti- 
trust law to break up illegal railroad practices and dissolve industrial combinations. 

The election having resulted in an emphatic endorsement of the administration, Mr. 
Roosevelt broke the traditions which had held our President strictly upon American soil 
by making a trip to Panama to inspect personally the sanitary and engineering work of 
our new Canal Zone, and to pay his respects to the young Republic of Panama, which he 
had been accused of creating. He came back prepared to refute the attacks that had been 
made upon our beginnings with the canal, and besides his regular message to Congress, 
at its assembling in December, he prepared a special message on conditions at Panama, 
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providing each Con- 
gressman with a copy 
elaborately supplied 
with photographic il- 
lustrations. 

Incidentally it may 
be said that these mes- 
sa^jes to Congress were 
much commented upon 
by reason of their use 
of the simplified spell- 
ing that had been rec- 
ommended by a group 
iif learned gentlemen 
who had banded them- 
selves together to re- 
form the spelling of 
the English language. 
They had appealed to 
Mr. Roosevelt during- 
his summer vacation 
at Oyster Bay by tell- 
ing him they had hit 
upon a method of 
arousing an apathetic 
nation to the adoption 
uf phonetic spelling 
not by gradual process 
but by a sudden stroke. If Mr. Roose- 
velt would but use the simplified form him- 
self, and instruct the Government Printing 
Office at Washington to put all public docu- 
ments in this new phonetic dress, the re- 
formed system would be virtually estab- 
■hed, and the newspapers and public 
schools would have to follow. 
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The outcome proved, however, that there were some things that even the dauntless 
President could not accomplish. The English language resisted the attack. Mr, Roose- 
velt accepted his defeat with entire cheerfulness. There was little if anj' reformed spell- 
ing in his Romanes lecture at Oxford three or four years later. .About spelling reform. 
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as about the revision of the tariff. Mr. 
Roosevelt was, in fact, at heart an oppor- 
tunist. .At one time or another he urged 
both reforms at the request of his earnest 
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and convinced friends; but he 
hmuelf could afford to abide 
the general verdict and await 
the iUjVi-tr (iroceiises of time. 

Through all this period there 
was conbum and relentless ef- 
fort in the iJepartment of Com- 
merce and I^-abor, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the 
Ue|»rtnient of Justice to prove 
and to punish violations of iaw 
by great corporations. Mr. 
Hitchcock had retired from the 
Interior Department, to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. James R. Gar- 
field, Mr. Cortelyou, after the 
successful campaign of 1904. 
bad become I'ostmaster-Gen- 
eral, and in the middle of Mr. -klitctjU 
Roosevelt's second term he ibiDk of dcdici 
had been transferred to the 
head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment upon the retirement of the Hon. Les- 
lie M, Shaw, Mr. Moody, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Knox as Attorney-General (Mr, 
Knox having entered the Senate; was as 
energetic as Knox himself in the prosecu- 
tion of offending corporations. Meanwhile, 
a vacancy having occurred on the Supreme 
Bench, Mr, Moody was appointed to that 
high tribunal, and Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
became Attorney-General. 
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ns succeeding Mr. Garfield. Mr. PinchfH, who 
under the veteran head of the Department of 
e become an official of great influence and power. 
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the law was enforced against oppressive 
combinations. 

A delicate situation, moreover, had arisen 
on account of anti-Japanese riots in Pacihc 
Coast States. Japanese laborers were not 
excluded under the law that prevented Chi- 
nese immigration. A good many Japanese 
laborers were finding employment. Cali- 
fornia demanded the extension of the Ex- 
clusion act to Japanese and Korean labor- 
ers. Japan's victory in the great war againt^t 
Russia had naturally enhanced the con- 
sciousness of power and importance among 
the Japanese people, and they resented the 
idea of exclusion from America. The sit- 
uation was met with tact and good-will by 
both governments. 

The great financial panic that spread from 
the banks and trust companies of New York 
City throughout the countrj' in the last 
weeks of 1007 created situations that called 



His strength was due to the greatness of 
the situations he had to deal with, and the 
breadth of his view and the strength of his 
grasp. When Mr. Pinchot had taken office 
years before, we were practically without 
forest reserves. No one had supposed that 
our timber supply could be exhausted. But by 
degrees it came to be understood that great 
lumber companies were managing to mo- 
nopolize the forest areas that remained as 
part of the Western public domain, and that 
for reasons of large public policy the re- 
maining timber areas must be kept as na- 
tional forests. 

President Cleveland had made an impor- 
tant beginning in this direction; President 
McKinlcy had gone still further, and it re- 
mained for President Roosevelt, with his 
exceptional knowledge of the physical con- 
ditions of the country, to make forest pres- 
ervation, and the protection of other great 
natural resources, one of the leading con- 
cerns of his administration. There was ear- 
nest co-operation among all the executive 
departments to protect .the public domain, 
to enforce the Interstate Commerce law in 
the interest of the people, and to see that 
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for government relief. Mr. Roosevelt, 
through his Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Cortelyou, acted with his accustomed 
promptness. The money stringency was re- 
lieved by the government's proposal to i>;- 
sue and place on the market many millions 
in Panama Canal bonds, and many more 
millions in short-term notes under a law that 
had been enacted in the period of the Span- 
ish War. 

The panic illustrated the need of a reform 
in our money and banking system; and Mr. 
Roosevelt did everything in his power to 
promote the view of those who were work- 
ing for banking reform and an elastic cur- 
rency. There were many financiers embar- 
rassed by the panic who imagined at the 
time that President Roosevelt's efforts to 
enforce ihc law as respects interstate com- 
merce and industrial monopolies had created 
distrust and brought about the crisis that 
was so disastrous to the stock market. Most 
of those men, two years later, in looking 
back upon Uie course of events, would have 
acknowledged their entire mistake as to the 
facts and causes. 

The panic had been brought about by con- 
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ditions of over- speculation and bad business 
methods that were brought clearly to light 
when the strain came. The panic, in other 
words, was but a symptom of those very 
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Prom tha Record Herald (Cblcigo) 
evils in the industrial and commercial world 
that Mr. Roosevelt had been pointing out 
and trying to remedy. 
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Out of the intense discussion of that period, several plans of financial reform were 
lived; and these had much debate during the ensuing Presidential campaign. Thus Mr. 
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Bryan made himself an advocate of the plan 
of g^iaranteeing bank deposits; and he se- 
cured the endorsement of this plan in the 
Democratic platform. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his administration agreed with most of the 
bankers that the guaranteeing of dt.'j)usits 
would not be wise. They advocated, on 
their part, the establishment of a general 
system of postal savings-banks, .'io that if 
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the people were afraid lo deposit their savings in ordinary banks they could commit them 
to the care of the government nnder reasonable conditions. It was believed that this 
inight be an especially effective thing in times of business panic or distrust.. 

In the last two years of the administra- 
tion, the place of Postmaster-General was 
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filled by Mr. George von L. Meyer, who had 
served as nmbassaclor at more than one lead- 
ing Euroi>ean capital. Mr. Meyer bent all 
his energies toward securing the adoption 
by Congress of the postal savings-bank 
scheme: and although its success was de- 
ferred, there was every assurance that postal 
savings-banks would be established in the 
very near future. The plan was endorsed by 
the Republican national convention, and Congress accordingly passed the bill, with Mr. 
Taft and the Postmaster-General (Frank Hitchcock) also favoring it, early in 1910. 

Mr. Roosevelt had managed through these years of high pressure and varied activity 
to avoid those effects of strain and over-work that few men have been able to escape whose 
responsibilities are g:reat and whose duties are incessant. His, through the Presidential 
years, was always the clear, strong mind of the man who sleeps well, takes his exercise, 
and wards off the disease called worry. 

Thus, as the panic came on Mr. Roosevelt was c 
a bear hunt in the Louisiana canebrakcs. These absei 
interfered with public business, associated themselves v 
of the coiuitry, and kept the Presi<tcnt physically able to meet the tasks that only a strong 
man could Mirvive. 

7"hal period of Mr. Roosevelt's Presidency was one in which his dominant note of jus- 
tice and public duty was of more value to the country than any other tone or qualitv 
could have been. Whether the civil service, the national forests, tarifif recijirocity with 
European countries, naval growth, insular <[Uestions, canal problems at Panama, an army 
and race theme like tlie Brownsville affair, or any other of a hundred topics was under 
cnnsideration, Mr. Roosevelt brought to bear in every case the power of a vigorous mind 
and conscience. He saw in a clear, broad manner the thing that was right to be done, and 
demanded of Congress and tlie country the ethical solution and no other. 
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was national and almost irresistible, and its successful resistencc was dtie to his own firm 
will and the use of his prestige and power to secure a different result. 

Naturally the Republican party desired success, and it was sure to win under his leader- 
ship. But lie had made his announcement on election night in 1904. and he saw no good 
reason for changing his mind. He was. of course, plainly bound not to seek in any way a 
renotnination. or to abet the movement. There as ho ve er ca on f I n r r ),ood 

faith that could have prevented his taking 

the oath of ofHce and serving again, if he 
had been nominated and elected. 
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Refusing a Third Term 




i-.KSAUs no: 



The President iif llie L'nitcd Slatos exercises in reality a greater power than do the 
hereditary rnlers oi monarchical conntrios. A iiiaKtorful and positive President like Mr. 
Roosevelt, though loyal in all intent to the Constitution, drives swiftly to the ends he 
deems wise and rijht. and bnilds up for the executive an authority and an influence that 
tend to permeate the whole government. So popnlar a President as Roosevelt inflnenccs 
political situations in the States, and without any such j)recise purpose may bring nndcr 
his moral sway many men in the Congresses he has heljied to elect. He tills vacancies 
in the federal judiciary, — from tlic Sni>reme lleuch to the district judgeships in all the 
States; and without a thought of uiidue influence over the judiciary, he may name a 
good many judges of his own way of thinking. 

Thus the power of a strong President is cumulative; and there is wisdom and safety 
ill the tradition that limits the President to a consecutive period of eight years. Mr. 
Roosevelt had not read American history amiss. If we had been in the thick of a great 
foreign war, and the country regardless of party had insisted upon his taking another 
term, he might have seen a sufficient reason for remaining at his post. Rut the country 
had an abundance of trained and capable men. and there was some reason to think that 
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the time had come for a President of a 
different temperament. Few people 
will ever understand how great a pres- 
sure Mr. Roosevelt resisted. Even those politicians who were thought to be opposing him 
were constantly pressing the idea upon his attention. After it had become certain that 
Taft would win as against any of the other candidates, there was a renewed effort to nomi- 
nate Roosevelt, both to make the election easier and also to clear the field for 1912, 
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CHAPTER XXni 

Helping to Choose His Successor 

MR. TAFT"S candidacy was not of his own seeking, neither was it arbitrarily forced 
upon the party by Mr. Roosevelt. It was the result of iiinch consultation; and 
Mr. Taft. who would have preferred to return to tlic federal bench, became a 
candidate only because it was the prevailing view of the administration and the party 
that he was the most available man. Until the very last moment, there were great num- 
bers of Republicans who clung to the hope that the convention would be stampeded for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 




From (he f 

There were 1 

Roosevelt him.self would be acceptable to fsa lrtit 

them, they did not approve of his dictating 

the choice of his siicces.sor. (iovernur Hughes had entered upon a brilliant record in 
New York, and it was decided by a majority of the New ^'ork delegation that his name 
should be ]>resentcd at the Chicago convention as a candidate for Presidential honors. 
Senator Knox was the favorite son of Pennsylvania, and his name also was offered to 
the convention. \'ice-Pre.sident Fairbanks had the endorsement of his nwn State of In- 
diana, and some strength in other parts of the country. 

Speaker Cannon had the great State of Illinois behind him. although he himself re- 
garded his Presidential boom in the light of a mere persona! compliment, and was ready 
to support Taft, The delegation from Wisconsin was instructed to present the name of 
Senator La Follette by way of reminding the convention of the turn in that gentleman's 
fortunes since the refusal of the convention of 1904 to seat him and his friends. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WHITE HOrSl 

FromJudj,,. (Xfw Yorkl 

But Mr. Roosevelt fuily realized that if the convention were deadlocked by reason of 
the conflicting claims of too many favorite sons, the outcome would inevitably be his own 
re-nomination. He bent all his energies, therefore, toward the securing of enough pledged 




Secbetaby Taft (to Ibe President) : ■■ What'd that blamed racket ahead, Theodore?" 

(Secretary Taft does not find the trip to the White Hoiuie devoid of adventure aad ouposition) 

From the Salurday fllobc (It;ca) 
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PBBnr GOOD AT "WIMNIHQ THE WEST" 

a.(Tolide) 



A UTBLT COKVSNTION 
(Ike Pmldmt InterMtad In tbe New York State 



VroM thB WarU (New York) 
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"THE TUIN RED LINK OF IIOtOES" IN TIIK CONVEXIION OF liMJS 
(The Taft delegates sinnding firm in llie tai,-c ot the IremendouN cnthuBiasni for linosfvHt. ) 

From CoIIUt'i Wertlg 
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Mi{. ItOOSEVEI.T GTTS THE nilCAGO NEWS 

WITH EVIDENT DELIGHT 

From Ibe mJladelpbia Ingulrrr, Juae 10 



delegates to nominate Mr. Taft; and so the tiling was accomplished. It was regarded by 
the conntry as an endorsement of the Roosevelt administration, and a determination to 
continue the Roosevelt policies. 

For Mr. Taft had been a very conspicuous and highly trusted member of the admin- 
istration, and at all times one of Mr. Roosevelt's two or three closest advisers, Mr. 
Roosevelt had a very high opinion of all his cabinet officers, but for the statesmanship of 




THE GREATEST LEADER OF THEM ALL 
From the Herald (New Tork) 
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Mr, Root and Mr. Taft he had an especial 
regard. He ranked them with the great 
men of the early period of the Republic in 
respect of attainments. e.\perience and con- 
structive statesmanship. 




: BOTH HAD A PERFECTLY CORKl.SU 

GOOD time:- 
From the Bagit (BTOoklyn, N. Y.) 




"HE BEGAN IT, TEACHER 
(The National SohodlranKif 



1. Hearst, Roosevelt, BryaQ, i 
Honieu-lint iDcIignant nl the i 
1 the Saturday (llohc (I.'tica) 



i(] Kem in the campaign) 

of tnudRtinging.) 
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ROPED. 
From the Spokt$man-Revirv (Spokane) 

Governor Hughes, who might have had the Vice- Presidency, was unwilHng to accept 
it, and the New York delegation secured the convention's approval of the Hon. James S. 
Sherman. The ticket of Taft and Sherman was regarded as a little more conservative 
than Roosevelt himself, and the Democrats were ready to try their chances again under 
Mr. Bryan's leadership. 

The old opposition to Bryan within the Democratic party had largely disappeared. 
There was a strong feeling that the ticket of Bryan and Kern might win against that 
of Taft and Sherman. Mr. Roosevelt as President could not, of course, go on the stump, 
but he took an intense and active interest in the work of the campaign, and did his best 
to refute the claims of Mr. Bryan that he, rather than Taft, was the true exponent of 
Roosevelt's progressive policies. The election of Mr. Taft was universally hailed as an- 
other Roosevelt victory. 

It was a notable thing that both Taft and Bryan were presented to the country by 
their chief exponents as true and fit successors of Roosevelt, in respect of their doctrines 
and policies and of their personal attitude toward their fellow-citizens at large. The 
whole campaign as conducted on both sides, — even though it developed the usual asperi- 
ties and heated accusations, — was in reality a tribute to the character of Roosevelt as a 
national figure who summed up the general aim and common belief of all honest and 
right-minded men, regardless of party. 

The controversies of the campaign were not about fundamental things. The Repub- 
licans were accused of receiving campaign contributions from Wall Street, — with con- 
siderable truth, no doubt, — and the opponents of Mr. Taft were annoyed by disclosures 
connecting some of them with a certain Trust then tmder government prosecution. But 
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TllK PltESIDENTIAI, lIAXIUCAr:— Fr 
(Mr. Brjau is in iloubt ub.'thpi- he in niiiniii!; ntciiiiiHt Mr. Tafi or Mr. lt<i<w<>volt.) 

these things were more incidents, inevitable alwavs in national campaigns. The 'Roose- 
velt administration was again before the country for endorsement. Taft was part and 
parcel of that administration, was the choice of Mr. Roosevelt, and was fnlty ratified by 
the party. And the country in the election once more gave a vote of its confidence in 
government of the Rooseveltian stamp. 




.\LOKK I DIDN'T IKJ IT 

Mn. Tt(T (hreBtblmi bill trlumphaDl 
J011, Teildy ! " — From Punch (Londoai 
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THE DISPUTED TITI^E}— WHO OWNS IT? 

(A cartoon rxprfRsiuR the idea thai the itreat itutue of Roosevi'lt'i 
luid lo da with the attempt of privileged and coiporate wealth lo cootrol 
BOurreH and poliden.) 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Last Phases of the Administration 



MR. ROOSEVELT had by no iiioans secured ready acquiescence by Congress in all 
of liis |)olicics, and his last year was full of storm and controversy. Thus in the 
session before the election of Mr. Taft he had laid down a program of rapid bat- 
tleship construction, less than halt of which had been endorsed. Xeverthcless he had seen 
our navy grow to formidable dimensions. 

Early in 1908. he had sent a great battleship fleet, under Admiral Evans, to make a 
tour of both South American coasts, then to cross the Pacific to Honolulu. Japan, the 
Philippines, and China, and to return by way of Australia, the Snfz Canai, and the Medi- 
terranean. This project was bitterly criticised, but it was most fortunate in its outcome. 

Anti-Japanese riots in California had stirred u]) some feeling of antagonism to the 
United States among the mure ignorant masses in Japan. It was predicted that if our 
ships entered Asiatic waters. Ihey would encounter those of Japan in hostile action. As 
it turned oiit, the fleet was received with enthusiasm wherever it went, and nowhere 
more than in Japanese waters. Its visits of coiirtesv at the South American ports, and 
in the Far East, were felicitous in their strengthening of friendly ties with all the coim- 
tries whose seaports were entered upon the route. 

For a full year before the end of his term Mr. Roosevelt was using leisure moments 




CONUBESS HEFI-SEa TO Al'I'ltOriUATK 
WHAT THE I'BKSIDEST KKOOMMKNDH F<ll[ 
NEW RDirS, AND THK CARTOONIST ATTRIB- 
UTES A iiUILE TO JAPAN 

From tbe F.rrMng Ttltgram (Nsw Torkt 



T. •■ VBSUVItlS •■ ROOaEVELT 

IBelerrlDR to Mr. Roowvelt'a tremendow actlTltr.i 

Krom ColHtrt TVtekig 
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as President, might accept a seat in the 
United States Senate. The term oi Senator 
I'latt was to expire on March 4, at the same 
time as that of llie Presidini. iiiit Mr. 
kouscvell, although at one time this idea 
appealed to him. had definitely rejected it, 
and Secretary Root was the unoppo.sed 
choice of his party in .\'ew York for the 
Senatorial tuija. 

'I"he last annual niessaj;e sent to toiif;rL'ss 
hy Mr. Roosevelt in Decemher, [yoS. was a 
document of _t;reat len,i;lh, devoted in the 
main to a recapitulalion of the views and 
policies which had so strongly characterised 
his administration. His State papers had 
been much more extensive, and his formal 
utterances to Omgress and the puhlic more 
frequent, than those of any of jiis predeces- 
sors in the l-^xecutive nflice. The message rni-: sT.\riox.\iiY riirs.viii:u 
did not serve to ahate controversy or to phizsiukst ii."imi,h;i.t : ■■I'oi.i.ow mk:" (ur sri.ooo 
soothe the w()rn and inflamed nerves of words lu thai oit«ii. m^. ii«- iTi'Kiiii-ni'f ini'w«BP to 
railway presidents or Wall Street hank- Krom ('»».» (IjhkIlid 
ers. Business was in the dumps, and some one must he blamed. 

Congress in the previous session had luuleriaken to limit the President in the use of 
secret service funds place.l al his disposal for the detection of crime; and the scathing 
e<mmient made hy the President in his message was ill-received in both legislative cham- 
bers. Attempts were made to expunge sections of the message before receiving it and en- 
tering it upon the record of Omgress. How- 
ever absurd such proposals might have been. 
they pointed to a certain bitterness and 
was to atTect tin 
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"WILL YOU PLEASE HUSH? 
From th* Herald ( N>w York) 



Chief Magistrate and the law-making body through the remaining three months of 1 
Roosevelt's term. Tlie attempt of Congress to pimish Roosevelt tor his message was i 
successful and produced in the public mind a reaction in his favor. 
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THE WATICn-a FPI.L OF "EM 
Prom the Olabr (Neir ¥ork) 
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One of the controversies of that 
had to do with the President's old subject, 
the civil service. In passing a law provid- 
ing for the taking: of the Census of 1910, 
Congress had disregarded the President's 
advice that the thousands of extra census 



employees should be appointed under civil 
service rules. In this controversy Mr. 
Roosevelt finally triumphed. 




wnO WII.L BKl.I. TIIK TAT? 
From the Xorth Amerlrvn (l>bllaile]|iblai 



(ronureBi) iimk iifl 
l*n>iili]«nt'ii annual i 

from the Eaffle (Br(H)kl;n. N. 
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IT WILL 

ENP THIS 

SIPE UP. 




m nds of a grea laany |>pople 
From the Obto S ale Journal o umb s) ' 

He had also succeeded in extending the principle of the merit system to the retention 
of postmasters appointed to the smaller or fourth-class offices. During all his seven and 
a hall years in the Presidency he had been 
able, in one way after another, to extend the 




SPANKED! 

(The spanking bas erldently hurt " Pa Congr 
more than It baa tbe huak; lad.) 
Froa (be North American (PblladelpbUl 
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NOT SO easy: 

to liit the bead. — a new CongreHBioniil t 
From the Inquirer {Phileddphia) 



sphere and improve the working of tlie civil-pervice rales, and thus 
the spoils system to comparatively few and small areas. 

Several months before his retirement from office it had been : 
erary activities would be restuned, and that his African cxjicriences ' 
a series of articles to be published in Scrib- ,^^^-^ 

tier's Magajjinc. It was further made known '^-^l 

that he would have a retjnlar connection, as ":" 

a frequent writer and contrihntins; editor, 



» reduce the evils of 



nounced that his lit- 
mld be productive of 





side bencb) : " It there's an. 

in old-fanh lotted same of ' thlnnr ' I 
eer Prat (8t. Paul) 
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TROUBLES BEGIN 

1*1 |iU3- ill Ihe Foiirtli Estatu bcforo lone, i — Fn 



I (Bflltii 



re) 



with the Outlook, of Xcw York, a widely read weekly periodical edited by Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott. These announcements are reflected in two or three of the cartoons reproduced in the 
present chapter of our narration. 

What may be regarded as the final controversy of his administration had to do with 
certain newspaper attacks upon the honesty of men connected with the purchase of the 
French Panama company's assets and the 
beginnings of our work on the canal. 

Mr. Roosevelt had made great progress 
with the work at Panama. He had aban- 
doned the original plan of constructing the 
canal nde the 1* t' n f a b a d of engi- 
neer e f m He and a oad 





ISN r IT A DAISl? 
(Apropos of Ihe review of Ihe Amerloan liattlenhln 
fleel by I-reslJeat Roosevelt on Jls return from the 
round-the-world trip. Februnry 22. l!)On-) 
From Ibc Rcfiril (Phllotlelpliliil 
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WHY t!<> TO AFItlCA FOIl BIC GAME? 
From Ihr I'iain UraU-r (Clevclflnd) 



work, and had turned it over to engineer officers of the regular army, with the most for- 
tunate results. He looked upon the Panama enterprise as in some respects the crowning 
work of his administration; and he could not allow libels upon the honesty and good faith 
of the government and its agents, as respects the Panama Canal, to pass unnoticed. 

The charges had involved, by express mention, well-known men closely related to the 
President and to the President-elect; and the charges had thus reflected upon the honor 
both of Mr. Roosevelt and of Mr. Taft, who, as Secretary of War, was in immediate charge 
of Panama affairs. Libel-suits were entered by direction of President Roosevelt, and while 




STKADY, TEDDY! 
<Tbla bIho relen to sltacks menlluui 
Krom ihe Kaglr (Broakljrn. N. 



rilKlSTMASCAIlUS— From theEofffffBroolilrn, N.Y.I 
(Pte9[deDt Rouaevelt'B compllmenls la crrlaln qpwh. 
papera vhkh printed Ihe Paaamn Canal chargeg.) 
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ROOSEVELT WAUMB THE CANOEIST (CALIFORNIA) THAT UAl'IDS AND ItOCKS AltE AHEAD 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 

their prosecution was eventiialh' abandoned, they were successful in their essential pur- 
pose. The prompt action taken by Mr, Roosevelt had secured complete retractions; and 
no stain had been left upon a page of our history that must always be memorable, and 
should, therefore, be without spot or tarnish. 




CHAPTER XXV 



Stepping Out of the White House 




II'' any man had ever seen Mr. Roosevelt in a mood of dejection or dislicartenment, the 
fact had never heen revealed. He was always the man of confidence and strong 
heart. It wa^ not that lie took his responsibilities recklessly, but he never allowed 
them to burden or weigh him down. There was never a day, however difficult, when he 
was not prepared to ,«ay of the Presidency, " I like my job," or to declare to friends and 
foes alike, " I am having a perfectly corking time." 
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IN THE WIIITK HOUSE ATTIC. AS MOVING TIME APPROACHES 

Mr. I{ooi4Evia.T : "1 wonilnr how iiiiidi iil llii.s stuff Kill nanta me to leave behind?" 
From the Sal-irday Globe (Utjca) 

Doubtless this was due in large part to his great physical vitality, to the evenness and 
regularity of his habits of life and work, and to the firmness of a nervous systetn that, 
was not, like those of most other men, subject to reaction after excitement. In the lan- 
guage of a White House usher, who had served through several administrations, " there 




LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
From the Daily Tribune <CliicaKo) 
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was never any man like him for hard work; 
yet no matter how late he was at it every 
night, he came downstairs each morning as 
fresh as the dew upon the roses." If Mr. 
Roosevelt ever had any days or hours of 
illness, the secret never leaked out. 

All his work was planned well in advance 
and finished easily on time. If he had a 
speech-making tour ahead of him, his dates 
were well arranged, and the speech to be 
made at each place had been carefully 
drafted and put on paper. Some Presidents 
had never found time while in office to read 
a book. Mr. Roosevelt always kept up with 
current literature, and was always digging 
into more or less recondite fields of history 
and science. He read whole libraries while 
in the White House, although no one knows 
how he found the time. He was conversant 
with early Celtic literature and with the 
sagas of the Teutonic North. He was more ''™" """ "^ •'"'"■'' '""""' fr"""*!!! 

thoroughly familiar than any other Amcriccn with all books relating in a general way to 
sportsmanship, travel, and natural history. His constant devotion to the interests and 
concerns of his family had kept him acquainted also with the books that interest young 
people and children 

At the moment of his lea\in(, the \\ hite lIou«e and starting :>n his adventurous jour- 
ney to Africa he was without doubt more completely and freshh informed about \fri- 




IK NEWSl*.\rER MEX .\SD CARTOONISTS I..4- 
MEXTINT, MR ItOOSRVKI.TS I.KAVIM! THE 
WHITE HOrSE, 




I'ASSING ON THE TORCH 
("Let at leaal lli« lUtisUctioD be uurs Ibat we have carried onward (lie lighted (orcb id our own da; 
•nd generation. If we do ihiH, then, as our eyea close, and »e go into the darkaeim, aod other hands graap 
the toreh, at least we can »ay that our part baa beeo borne well and valiant I,t."— From Itoosevell'a Iiecture 
at Oxford.) From the Herald (Syracuse) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. AT THE I.IXCOLX FAll.M IX KENTl'CKY, EEBKIAKY 1 
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can liuiiting, — in so far as knowledge coulc 
conic from tlie reading of bnoks and conver- 
sation witli sportsmen and travelers, — thar 
any otlier man in tlie world. He left tin 
White Hou:>c with no regrets, and with i 
■jcnse of having served tlie eounlry to th( 
best of his ability. And somehow the work 
did not think of him as a man passing intc 
retirement, or as one who had run his rac< 
and finished his course. Everybody was 
asking what Roosevelt would do next. 

On February 12. less than a month befori 
Mr, Roosevelt retired from the Presidency 
he went to Hodgenville, Kentucky, to speal 
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at the farm where Abraham Lincohi was born, a hundred years before. His tribute to 
Lincoln on that occasion was, in rhetorical form, the most perfect speech he had ever pre- 
pared. Its portrayal of Lincoln's devotion to dnty and hifjh qualities as a great President 
was in some sense a revelation of Mr. Roosevelt's own ideals. It seemed to reflect some- 
thing of the spirit in which, from his entrance into the political life of New York in 1882, 
through all his successive experiences, to the end of his term in the White House, he had 
given his own best courage and best effort for what he believed to be right causes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Faunal Naturalist in Africa 



EVEN in Africa Mr. 
Roosevelt was in a 
certain s e n s i? an 
official of the United 
States Government. He 
was the head of a scien- 
tific expedition, author- 
ized by the Smith 
Institution, to obtain 
faunal specimens for the 
National Museum. His 
expenses were otherwise 
provided for, but his mis- 
sion was public and offi- 
cial. His preliminary re- 
port, made to Dr. Walcott 
as head of the Smithson- 
ian, was forwarded from 
Khartum when the expe- 
dition disbanded. 





Mr. Ro--< 
first in ma-^. 
then in jit 
volume, iin-i'-r ilit tit 

Trail'-," an a'To^int of hi-- txjitricnccs anil 
achipv(-meiii- froiii iln: time ni hi.- leaving 
New York, M.'iri;li ^i, I'/xj. to lii;^ arrival : 
crcaHirir^. v. f 11 1 nn 1 

and its rc-i I a nd 



1 



^larch. ujio. 
ri d 1 
d n 



\i-> quest of 



rpose 



.. Its 



lothods. 



p tatn- 




T h * that will best serve 

o J, d n a place of its own, 

m n a d nri n a!, must be the vast 

a mats and birds that 

h ire of the Xational 

a a g 1 and that will be 
an cans for generations 

m T nd ult must be the book 

— Roosevelt while on 

— n ig one of the best 

on n ries of his writing, 

an t valuable contribu- 

tions to till, literature ot animal life and nat- 
ural conditions in Africa. 

Most of Mr. Roosevelt's experiences were 
in British East .Africa and Uganda, where 
he came in contact also with British officials, 
missionaries, and ranchmen, whose fondness 
for the African wilderness recalled to him 
his own experiences as a ranchman on the 
borders of Dakota and Montana. He was 
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intensely interested in 
race questions, and in all 
phases of life and nature 
in the portions of Africa 
where he sojourned, 
hunted, and camped. 

Ml of his experiences 
are set down in vivid 
form upon the fascinating 
pages of his hook, ju.'it as 
other volumes of his tell 
us with swift and firm 
narrati 



uralist 
enviroi 
the 1 



-but with th 

CSS of 

1 sees th< 



nat- 



iiont — all ahout 
nting of game 
r own Western 
The habit, to 
which we have already 
made reference, of giving 
immediate, vivid, and 



wilds. 
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charming literary form 
to all of his active ex- 
periences oiit of doors, 
is one of tlie very best 
things attributahle to 
his early life in his 
frontier ranch-house, 
where he had good 
hooks and not too 
many of them, and the 
power to see a narra- 
tive worth telling in 
each well-considered 
expedition after bear, 
niowntain lion, or other 
creatures of highland 
and plain. 

Accompanying M r, 
Roosevelt, as his fellow- 
members of the scien- 
tific Smithsonian Afri- 
Froui <'oi.j-it Puiuiin iHrookiyn. X, Yi Can Expedition en- 

trusted to his charge 
were Messrs. Mearns, Heller, and Loring. American naturalists; and Messrs. Cnnninghame 
and larlton ho vere Br t sh experts on African hunting and travel. More than iiyooc 
specimens were secured for the National 
Museum, including nearly 5000 mammals 
— most of them large, about 4000 birds, anc 
a large number of reptiles and smallei 
creatures. 
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I.N DA.NGEB Oli" BEINT, KIDNAITED 

(Apropos Qf Btnt^ment by C. D. O-Ri 

St. Pnul DL-mocrat, Ihat ttip Demorratlc 

nate and vlect Roow?vctl Prpiiidpnt In 1DI3.) 

From the Sriet-Trlbune (Duluth) 
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The expedition would have been followed through Africa by an army of press rep- 
resentatives bnt for Mr. Roosevelt's stern insistence. So great, however, was the demand 
for news that there was some yielding to the tendency to manufacture it on the coast, 
or else to send to the European and Ameri- 
can papers exaggerated tales based upon 
half-accurate rnmors. There was no indis- 
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!IS lllli I, IONS 



criminate slaiiplitcr of ;iiiinial>, am! no (ici>artiirf imiii ihe excellent plans originally made. 
Such plans, obvioiisly ('iioiigli, look into account all questions of climate, risk of illness, 
and sanitary precautions. Mr. Roosevelt was acconi]ianie(i by liis son. Mr. Kcrmit Roose- 
velt, whose skill and prowess as a hunter form a part of the true .story of (he expedition. 
Mr. Roosevelt's habit of applying all proper meaiis to the ends that he wished to se- 
cure was perfectly illustrated in the .\frican expedition throughout, l^lvcry detail of the 
itinerary had been planned and every item of equipnient had been considered to a nicety. 
Even the books that he meant to read were carefully .selected in advance, and all bonnil in 
pigskin, forming a compact little library for entertainment, diversion, and intellectual 



stimulus in hours of 
African twelvemonth. 

Thus the rcsuUs to which wc have al- 
luded, — namely, the great Smithsonian col- 
lection of African fauna and the admirable 
volume on " African Game Trails," together 
with the buildinp tip of physical vigor and 
the ripening of knowledge concerning colo- 
nial, imperial, and racial problems, at: well 
as knowledge of natural history, — ^all these 
results, and many others, were not in the 
least matters of " Roosevelt luck " so-called, 
but were all of them matters of Roosevelt 
industry, perseverance, and faithful applica- 
tion of the right means to the desired ends. 

The human family has grown very rap- 
idly during the past century, in spite of that 
tendency to ai>ply Malthusian checks which, 
— in highly civilized countries like France 
and the United States, — has led Mr, Roose- 
velt to utter warnings against what he has 
called " race suicide." And with the mul- 
tiplication of the members of the human 
species there has naturally been growth in 



The Faunal Naturalist in Africa. 

leisure during the 





1 Bo}»» 



Kxi'im 



K.MlLlv 



(Ilarcelonal 

the numbers of domesti- 
cated animals. But the 
wild creatures which had 
shared with man the vicis- 
situdes of mundane exis- 
tence have perforce be- 
come fewer in numbers 
.-uul subject to conditions 
LVt-r more precarious. 

A knowledfjc of these 
fellow creatures. — their 
ways and struggles, — con- 
stitutes a very noble and 
interesting department of 
science. Mr. Roosevelt 
has taught the boys of 
America, and now also 
ihnsc of Europe as well, 
n.)t merely to slaughter 
birds and beasts, but to 
know about them and to 
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There is always struf^^'k' among the animals tlicmselves, whetlier in the American 
wildcrnt'ss cir in llie African jun^'le. And if mankind had rot slru^igled against power- 
ful beasts of prey, the human race must long ago have perished from the earth. 

Mr. Roosevelt's teachings and example in all these things, — from the time of his col- 
lege essays and studies as a naturalist, and his early Western hunting trips, down to his 
last great quest of animals in Africa, — have been of immeasurable value in leading young 
Americans to the love of enjoyment of out-of-door things, and away from pleasures and 
occupations that would enervate mind and body. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Strenuously Visiting 
Old Europe 




TALK ABOUT HEIXt! rRESinENT:*' 

From Ihp Plam Di-ahr (CM-elnndl 




THE expedition of our hunter and nat- 
uralist came to an end with its ar- 
rival and disbanding at Khartum, on 
March 14, 1910. Here his wife and daugh- 
ter were awaiting Mr, Roosevelt, as were 
tlie rt'presentatives of many newspapers. 




T[IK mC STICK IN 1 
From the Prcct iCrand Raplda) 
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both Eunij)i-;iii .iiiii AnnTican. 'I'hc rfiiiaining clays of March \vi.Te spent in Egypt ; am 
April, May, ami llio early jiart of [mn; wort; taken up with a memorable tour of Europe 
It is the ulijeci of this chapter chiefly to bring together some of the amusing carica 
tiires ami cartoons tliat wcri' produced in consctpicnce of a j'onrney that caused mor 
comment than any other of recent times. 
Our former chajiters show how large a fig- 
ure Mr. Roosevelt as President had become 




From I'UHrh |1,<>n<)ii>i 



Tui: ki.I'^ki'im; (xinskuvativb. i>kbamino oi 

ltiioSl;vKI.T. SKKS A "BACK FEOU BLBA' 
XKJIlTMAEti:: 

Fmm thi> I'laln Dealer (CleTeUnd) 
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ill the estimation of 
tlic worlri. It was not 
strange, therefore, that 
Europe should have 
manifested a keen in- 
terest in his visit, and 
that there should have been a general desire to extend 
:• hearty welcome to the best-known and most typical 



KOOSEVEXT AS "CBAXTECLrai 
From (he World (New York) 




UB. PINCUOT'B CONFERENCK WITH COLONEL 
BOOSEVELT IN EUROPE 
From tbe yew* (ClevclaDd) 
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Mil. AXI) MRS, ROOSEVRLT ANT) THEIR DAUGHTER AT NAPLES 
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,'K.— From Patquhio (Tii 
I call uponjou to diiinn 
■Vhj- don't you begin your 




STUKNlOrS VISITATION OF OLD EUROPE 
From Ibe Ilrrald (BoatODl 
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COXQIEItlXG CONTINENTS 

From tilt' Timit (Sow York) 
ciscd by liot-hoarlcd patriots for giving^ sonu- excellent counsel. I-'or the Egyptians to 
seek iiidepeiidence at the present time would mean chaos and niiii; and Mr. Roosevelt's 
words of praise for England's usefulness in Kgyjit were wisely spoken, and at the time 
and place where they could serve the best use. 




LIKE TO SEE ANYBODY RKAT TH.VT 1 

MINUTES' WORK 

(ApTOpM oC some eiprpsglona bj Colonel Wattcreon t 

tbe subject ol Roosevelt.) 

From the Pionerr Pre** (St. Paul) 




ALL TIIINOS TO ALL MEX 
From tlie Jmerfcdn (New loTk) 
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United Slates 



Toagb Eutnpe to nbow off bla meDagerle ot 
anlmalB. Wby oat capture him at IlRtDburg? 
roFcBsinaa] I rain erg could make tbe tiiiuglers i 
y taklog lilm on n tour through the I'nlted Sta 
le the Yankees open their eje 



Mr. Roosevelt was received with honor 
and cordiality by rulers and by people 
throughout Italy. His visits in Naples and 
Rome were notable, and he found ovations awaiting him at Milan, Genoa, and Venice, He 
was received with the highest honors at Vienna ; and at Budapest and elsewhere in Hun- 
gary there was boundless enthusiasm among a people who remembered well the story of 




■ UlCItl-rs THE LIOS-UUNTER ■■ 

I the alone llcms are QeelDg for theli 

Franx A'ajtoi Jfdrron (DudDpesti 




AS KOT BOKN A RULER, BUT, BETTBK 
STILL, IIB 13 A HORN RULER" 
Frooi Bolond Itlok (Dudapest) 
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ivi:ia;oS!f„ mh. iiou 

It Ib liooscvrlt's dauitbtrr, fi- 

niiv. lai'y. lotl.v '. 

at In Kormll, smooth anil gay 

■iinn of t'Mlay? 

IV, TcHlily ■ 



Wht_ 

TPddj. TpiWv, ' 



. r Ui»«i.- 
Rtacl.v. rifliij-, Wady 
From Klmlf-Ilai 



Pit |> 



(Copcnhnt:''!! 




(Tlip /■(oft. Vipnnn'B bpst kno»-n narltmn weeklj, In 
■■ limispvn pcllii.m'- iiiciiires Inc-lp Sam annniini-lnc i 
uur ■■ iniwl Blurloiis I'rcsldpnls " have been Waslilngt 
Miinrw. Lincoln, McKinlcv. iind Itoossvclt.i 




m.SKVELTS ADMlltATIO.N FOR VIENXA 

Ing to Ffiifi. Mr. RoosevPlt nan sr> charmed with 
at hf has dfi'ld.^iJ 10 turcp' fiilure Aniprlean 
1 apctjit the pnn;tinn of Mnyor of the Auntrlan 
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IIOI.T..\Xl''S C'nUDI.VI, UKCKITIOX 



Fnim 0<r .lintfrr./umHi.r ( Am«l 
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Tin; KiiKMiiMAN i;i;t 

ItuiHKVRLT 's'lahiDK buniln viguroug]}' 

t» Ih.' Inttcr'K cllxioinfurl) : "In dcmi 

■ IlrlniKl. It 1« ti'-r-r^nrj m I-e rnirePlle." 

From I.r tUff ll-atHi 




■■EMPiiASizixr. TUK ORViors'' in Paris 

ilB. RoosrvFLT (addressing Ibe SorboDnei : " Educated 
(oik Imow more liian Ijmoriiinusos : jieiice Is less bloodr 
tban war ; rich men ure not poor : race suicide Is ooe of 

From Lr /fire IParlsi 
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THK SCIIOOLMASTEK AIIIIOAU TlIK COMINU UUEST 

-KB KoOHKVKt-T T " KlndcrK«rfeii claBB In Bclence ''''"' KiiaEi. : •' You bojB will have to eat la the kltch.fn 

nu'Dt la BOW dlsnilnspd." to-day; I eipcct company." 

From the IPorld (Toronto) Prom the Herald (S;raeiim) 
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The Kaiser (to 



NERVOUS AS TEPDY ArPROACIIKS 

f of Police) : "You're sure the fire nlnrms ar 
From the Journal (Detroit) 



Kossuth's reception in the United States. The sympathy of Hnngary was to be expected. 

The many European cartoons that are reproduced in this chapter indicate at once the 

amusement, liking, and aroused curiosity of the intelligent public all the way from Italy to 
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EJCrEItOR WILLIAM AND COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT DOBKRITZ OX MAY 11 

.'OB un Ihls occasion tlint the Ein[>pror. addressing Culoocl Itoiispyt'll. said : " My !rlr-Drl, II la my gtt»t 



troops." ThMi turning to tbi 
f (lIstlQEUiHhpd Colon«1 of the 



illgbt to 

1 cltlien 
great hoDor (or us lo 
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Ein lieber Bcsuch. 




D KlaaHeraaaUeh (Berlin) 
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1 the wlJd b«aatii jimimjily 






(The view of Kiaddcradalich, Berlin) 
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Norway, and from Hungary lo the 
British Isles. It was in Paris, on tht 
23d of April, that Mr, Roopevelt d'- 
livered hin ackiress on " Citizensliqi 
in a Republic," as had been planned 
long in advance. From Paris th:' 
journey was continued, by way of 
Belgium and Holland, lo the Scan- 
dinavian countries. His reception in 
Holland was especially hearty be- 
cause of his own Dutch 
At Christiania. following visits and 
royal receptions in Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, he made an addrcs.-- 





I.ONrJEni'OlI L.VLliELS 
Tin; K.iisrn: "All, Tcd.iy. if 1 only could 
did Iwfora you got !ic)iir«c," 







TV:i>DY IN' EUROPE 

" The critic of monarcbs." 
rroni Kidil-trradatnch IBerllD) 
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w I, wh a 

From PHncA (Londo 



FKOM A SNAI'SIJOT IN KUBOPE 

Upon world iJtace, in recognition of his hav- 
ing received the \ol)cl Prize. 

The death of King Edward of England 
changed his plans somewhat, but he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, where he was privately re- 
ceived and entertained by the Kaiser, in coin- 
pany with whom he reviewed a body of 




(Itt advance of I 



N'OT TAKING ANY CHAXCKS 
arrival id Eaglaad, the public statuarj- hux I 
Hnd duly labeled " Not to be Shot ! ") 
From Pan'-h (London) 



1 surrouDd^d by guards 
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German troops, and where on May 
12 (the Emperor attending) he 
addressed the University of Ber- 
lin on " The World Movement." 
In the meanwhile, Frc^ident 
Taft had notified him by cahle of 
Iiis appointment as a special am- 




bassador to England to represent the United States at the fnncral of King Edward. He 
arrived in London on May 16, and his amhassadorial rank, together with his own pres- 
tige, made him one of the most conspicnons of the personages who were in official attend- 
ance at the royal fnneral. A few days later he received a degree at the University of 
Cambridge, and on May 31 he was granted the freedom of the city of London, making an 
address in the Gntldhall. in which he discussed especially England's status in Egypt. 




JOHN liVLL .VNU ins TEDDY BE.VE 
From the Weitmlniler aaiclle (London) 
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TIIK WISDOM Of THE WEST 
From Flinch (I-ondon) 
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'|[N UULL 1 



nillns Mr. Roosevflf on the proper msnsgp. 
I : -SiiU-ncUd: Thrrfi- onihlnK he doo't 
Lliire! And tr ■'■- - -'-- • ----- 

■" I advise you only In sccordance with the principle* 
■•ROM MR. ROOSEVELT'S rOi>T OF on which I have my»el( acted In dealing with the PUllp- 

ViEW pines." — Mr. Knoaevelt a( (ho GulldbHil. i 

the UorHlng l.railrr (I.ondoni From Pa*rlt (London) 
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His endorsement of a firm policy on the 
part of the British Government in the land 
of the Nile became a matter of world-wide 
comment and argument. The British Prime c..iuBerR'wB 
Minister, some time after Mr. Roosevelt's 
departure for America, commended the speech on the flo 
a visible effect upon public opinion as regards England's 



lildbtitl spppcli. for which 
I prulae noJ hlume.) 
rum the Kayli (Brookljni 

of Parliament ; and it produced 
mission in Egjpt and our own 



in the Philippines. On June 7, at the University of Oxford, he delivered the Romanes 
lecture, which was the primary occasion of his visit to England, his subject being " Bio- 
logical Analogies in History." A day or two later he set sail for New York. 




^^^^^^*^^:^..^^. 



SAYING GOOI>-BYE TO ELUOl'E 

" For he's a jolly good fellow ', " 
I'tom the Pott-InUiUgrncer (Seattle) 
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EX-rRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MAYOR GAYNOR OF NEW YORK CITY 

(Ab thej appeared on tbe occasion of the Mayor's greeting to the reluming traveler at the official reception, 

Saturday, June 18, at tiie Battery.) 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

His Home-Coming and Welcome 




K^sssmH syoj^n vf6T0RiA 



HOUEWARD BOUND 
"ThlB Ib tar own. mj natlTo tnnil " 
From the Timct-8lar (CIncInnatil 

IN Europe the plain people had received 
Roosevelt gladly everywhere. The Eu- 
ropean enemies of America have al- 
ways been among the rulers and privileged 

classes. The United States has meant to 
the workman and the peasant of Europe the 



land of opportunity and 
of promise, and Roose- 
velt's name had become 
familiar as that of the 
man typifying the best 
things in the life of the 
American people. 

The European press 
had received Roosevelt 
with interest, curiosity, 
and expressions of 
amusement more or less 
polite. His address at 
the Guildhall, which 
was admirable in form 
and spirit, quite shocked 
the British newspapers 
because it was the con- 
ventional British thing 
to appear shocked. In 
reality, nobody was in 
the smallest degree per- 
turbed or offended. 





[ CANT SFE IirM. BUT I TBINE I CAN DBAB 
Prom (be Inquirer (Phlladelpbla) 
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I',-,: ::.:>':. t:.;t-. ;:,'.; vi r" a r.', thar. E"ro»e'i cai-^: ;~Dreii:or.>, ir. ; :he comments of 
the I-,«roi<^an ;.r';--, as-! the --'jr: of ertic: ujjor. ;r.; ;:a:e :■: ~:n-i :■: hi= own co-jntrv-men 
that Mr. V'y,-'::-/.'.'- r';*Jirn was -leBtinci to ;.rod-.:c=. Hi; :a=: year :n the White House 
ha*! been 'HfficuU, and many of the newspapers had !>een harsh in :he:r criticisms. The 
I'reii'lent i^ a man of great (»o*er by virtue of the bearings his oifice has upon the for- 
tune of huri'ir*:'ls of thousands of men who are of ?on:e conseqtietice in their own com- 
munitici. When Mr. Roosevelt refused another term and his successor was duly elected 
ptrrnAr b';f(an to think of the man who was coming int-j pj-.ver and who was already choos- 
in(f hit ofRcral a--o'iates, rather than of the man wlio was not only laying down the 




rilK f.VITKK HTATKH WII.I, PI.KABK COME TO 

oiiin;n; 

Prom thr Herald {Wnhlopont 



Both: "Ton wait till Boom- 

get» hen : be'll Bi you : " 

From the Oregonlan (PoitluidJ 
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rXCLK SAMS "WELCOME HOME" TO ROOSKVELT 

(Homer Davenport in N'pw York Evening Mail) 




'"""•■■ l-l In U:.1I Sim-t. l,a,'|""'J' 
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(Til. 



■■iiriiRAH FOR tf.pdy:" 

nHnilinc liim !il Ilir liatirla of Uie 
From Colliii'i, Wt-i-llg 



mind is (ietcrmincd liy the business barometers had formed the habit of abiisinfj Mi 
Ko<i>evelt with uxlrcmc exaggeration, even so had they in one short year begun to abus 
Mr. Taft (|uitL' as unsparingly. And since Mr. Taft was the man at the helm, it was easy 
enough tu forget the other man's faults and lo wish that he were steering the ship again, 
And si> a gi>od Tna:iy of the nu-ii who had been willing to have Roosevelt exile him 
self, but who had not been willing in March, 
|()Of). to go down the harbor to bid bini God- 




f option was pDilrpI)' non-pa rtlni 
From the Kerord (Philadelphia 
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HIS PROGRESS HOMKWAKIi 




speed, iverc quite elated to lind ihemselves 
appointed to serve on the large reception 
committee ••i June. 1910; and down the har- 
bor they cheerfully went, to welcome Mi. 
Roosevelt back home with effusion, if not 
with lile-luns affection. 

The country as a whole, however, wel- 
comed him home with an enthusiasm and a 
devotion that were .sincere beyond any 
doubt. He was greeted with an applause 
that rang; true in every State and Territory. 
Xothing of its kind so impressive had ever 
been seen in \e\v York as the crowds that 
lined the route of his drive from the Battery 
up Broadway to Central Park at high noon 
of June 18, 1910. 

It would be easy to make up a volume of 
the clever and amusing cartoons drawn for 
the American newspapers in the few days 
just before and just after Mr. Roosevelt's 




TAKIXG ON THE VUjOT 
From Collicr'i Weekly 
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illler't Wtcklii 



arrival. We have selected a few of these, in 
order to give some impression of the spirit 
and character of the country's greeting. It 
was deeply gratifying to Mr. Roosevelt to be 
welcomed home with sucli heartiness; am! 
the little speech he made, in response to 
Mayor Gaj'nor's formal but kindly words 
of welcome, must be recorded in these pages 
as belonging to our condensed chronicle of 
Roosevelt's career. The speech in full was 
as follows: 

I thank you. Mayor Gaynor. Through you I thank 
your committee, and through them I wish to thank 
the American people for their greeting. I need 
hardly say I am most deeply moved by the reception 
given me. No man could receive such ; 
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without being made to (eel both 
very proud and verj- bumble. 

I have been awaj* a year and a 
ciuarter from America, and I have, 
sevn strange and interesting tilings 
alike ill the heart of the frowning 
wilderness and in the capilals of the 
inishtiest and most hiRhly polished 
iif civilized nations. 1 have thor- 
ciijihly enjoyed myself, and now I 
:nii more glad than 1 can sav to get 
h..me. to In- hack in my own connlry, 
t);ick among the pLople 1 love. 

,\iid 1 am reailv and eager to do 
mv part, so far ns'l am able, in help- 
ini! solve problems which m^■^t be 
silve.1 if we of this the j;feati-sl 
ik-niooraiic Republic upon which the 
■nn has ever shone are to see its 
d,sTinies ri,e to the high level of nnr 



Th 



of e 



ade Pri 
:; there 



fore 



of the United 
after 



IT. 



I- V.ii 



On ihc fallowing payc is a picture of Mr. Roosevelt in 
propriate ivords. The moaning of the statement was cleat 
vcU meant as ex-Prcsiclent tn serve his country as liest he 
jiowcr to promote iirofjress and jnstice, wilhonl seekinj; an; 



dered the debtor of the American 
people, and is hound throughout his 
life to rome:iiher ibis as his prime ob- 
ligation, and in private life as much 
as in public life, so to carr>- himself 
thai the .Vmerican pcrtple may never 
have c;iU-e to feel reEr.-l that once 
llicy placed him at their head. 

n the act of tittering these ap- 
ir beyond a dottbt. Mr. Koose- 

ronld, doing evervthing in his 

thing for himselt'. 
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TUB WEIX:OMIXG CROWDS ON BROADWAY. .UNE 18 
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THE ROL'GII RIDERS GREETIXG THEIR COLONEL 
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SAGAMOIIR nil.I., JIK. IIOOSKVEI-T'S IIOMf; AS IT WAS IN THE SIMMER OF 1910 



CHAPTER XXIX 



An Ex-President in His Active Retirement 




FAITH OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

V Ihal Roosi'ii-lt is liomp again, every- 
thing will be alJ riKhi." 
tbp Xorlh Smfrkaa (Philadelphia) 



FOR ex-Presidents there is im t-^- 
tablished code of duty ur uf eti- 
quette. It has come to be well 
understood that a Vice-President should 
be dignified, without seeming to be as- 
piring or expectant, and without allow- 
fng himself to be inflnenlial. What ex- 
Presidents, however, ought to do, be- 
sides remembering that they are to set 
an example of dignity and of unseltish 
devotion to country, is a question that 
has ahvay* been debated but never 
conclusively answered. 

There are those who would make our 
cx-Presidcnts Senators for life. There 
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'■ My old puddm' chuir 



THEODORE IN WONDERLAND <A YEAICH CHANGES) 
From ColUer't WeetJy (New York) 
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are others who would not permit them to i 

hold any kind of public office. John Quincy 
Adams, after leaving the White Honse, in 
1829, was elected to the House of Represen- 





take j-our toedlclnf."" 



) Unci* Stm) : " Come, 1 
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Pbeside.nt Taft to 
Dot brra Idle." (Mi 
Railroad. Stat^liood. 1 




il-IIerald ( Chicago i 



than two years after his retirement in 1885. 
President Hayes retired to his country 
home in Ohio, in 1881, after fc.ur years in 
the \\hite House, and died in 1893. He 
was highly useful, for twelve years, in 
many causes of philanthropy and edu- 
cation. 

General Grant was an ex-President for 
eii;ht years, and most of that periixl was 
activeh- spent in a blaze of publicity. 
His tour around the world occvipied more 
than two years, from Ma\- 17. 1877. to 
November 12, 1S79. He was received 
with the highest honors in all the coun- 
tries he visited. In the years immediate- 
ly following he visited Mexico and Cuba, 
and was a United States commissioner to 
make a commercial treaty with Mexico, 
In 1880 he was again a candidate for the 
Presidency, his name holding together a 
large body i>f delegates through thirty-six 



talives, where he served 
for eighteen years, — until 
his death,^as a conten- 
tious and eloquent mem- 
ber of Congress. 

President Cleveland 
was sixty years old when 
he left the White House 
in 1897, and he died at the 
age of seventy-one. His 
quiet and consistent life 
at Princeton was not 
without its relation to 
public opinion and the 
country's affairs; but his 
health was not vigorous, 
and his life as an ex-Presi- 
dcnt was private rather 
than public. 

President Harrison 
practiced law and wmtf 
an excellent book on con- 
stitutional government in 
the short period of life re- 
- maining to him after leav- 
ing office in 1893. Presi- 
dent Arthur lived less 
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ballots. In the period uf illness before bis deatb, he wrote his ni 
of the importance of this contribution to our knowledge of the 
career. 

Of the earlier ex-Presidents, Jefferson was by far the most influential. He retired 
from the Presidency in March. 1809, and died Jnly 4, 1826. His seventeen years of re- 
tirement were spent, for the most part, at his Virginia home, Monticello; but he was 
during all that time the real head of the great political party to which he belonged, and 
his relation to public affairs was constant and important, 
also he founded and created the University of Virginia, and prodm 
in hi^ collected writing.s. 
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By i. strange oiincidence. ex-Prcsident 
John Adam? ■ ['ather of John Quincy Adams > 
Ti« »r.< Rr<«.L.cA» Eld^jt : - r^itar. M *««h- d'«l on the ?ame day as Jefferson. He had 
5 «ii™««i !•) beea an ex-President for twenty-five years. 
and hi* almost complete withdrawal from 
public affairs was in marked contrast 
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with Jefferson's varied and vital activities. 

President Jackson, after his eight years 

in the White House, imitated Washington 
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in the issuing of a farewell address to the 
nation, and retired to his home called the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. Like Mr. 
Roosevelt, he had influence enough to select, 
nominate, and help elect his successor; and 
he remained an influential public personage 
during the remaining eight years of his life. 
?fdingly active and untiring cx- 
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President was Jackson's 
successor, Martin Van 
I'nren. He was Presi- 
dent from 1837 to 1841, — 
running for a second term 
in 1840 but beaten by 
William Henry Harrison, 
of the opposing party. 
I'our years later, in 1844, 
Van Buren was again a 
candidate before the 
Democratic convention, 
where he had a clear ma- 
jority of the delegates but 
was unable, on account of 
the " two-thirds rule," to 
win the nomination. He 
had opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the 
Southern Democrats 
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nominated and elected James K. I'olk against Henry Clay. By 1848, ex-President Van 
Buren had gone over to the Free Soil movement, and was the Presidential nominee of 
the new party. His candidacy won no electoral votes, but it defeated the Democrats and 
put the Whigs into power. He was an active supporter of Pierce in 1852, of Buchanan 
in 1856, and stood with his party against Lincoln in i860. But he became a \\'ar Demo- 
crat, supporting Lincoln's policies until his own death in 1862, at his country home near 
Kinderhof.k. Xew York. 

However men may differ as to the public uses to make of an cx-President, mo-st 
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men of thought and 
experience would agree 
that there ought to be 
some salary or pension 
granted him. — as to a 
retired judfje. — u n t i 1 
his death. Mr. Monroe 
and General Grant 
were not the only t-.x- 
Presidems whose last 
days were more ur le<s 
clouded by financial 
difficulties. Mr. Roose- 
velt, returning to the 
plaudits and greetings 
of a friendly nation, 
was subject to extraor- 
dinary expenditures by 
Fr.im iik sm.ifman Rrriiar (BDokanei reason of those numer- 

ous demands of hos- 
pitality, correspondence, travel, and the like, that a public man cannot evade. 

Mr. Roosevelt had agreed, before going abroad, to make use of a room in the edi- 
torial offices of the Outlook, a weekly family paper published in \ew York, and to con- 
tribute to the paper as he might be able. He had also to put his new book through the 
press, and to prepare the speeches which he had agreed to make at the John Brown cele- 
bration in Kansas, the Conservation Congress at St. Paul, and on other occasions, at the 
end of August and in the months of September and October. 
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ABE YOU GLOdMY? VISIT SAGAMORK HILL .1 
CHEKI! fl' 
From (lie Prctt IN'ew Yorki 

He had gone to Harvard College at com- 
mencement time, where he had met Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New York and paid hi- 
respects to President Taft, who w 



mcring at Beverly. Mass. Meanwhile, 
except for a few hours a week at the Out- 
look office, he was at home at Sagamore 
Hill, where many public men from dif- 
ferent parts of the countrj' called upon 
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him, and where it was iieiit'ved liy tht newspapers and the cartuunists that he was much 
interested in hearing about the political affairs of the State of New York and the strain 
in the Republican party between the regulars and the sci-called "' insurgents " or " pro- 
gressives," 

It was known that he would visit Indiana to make a speech on bt^half of the rt-- 
election of Senator Heveridge. and this was regarded as an indorsement of the " progres- 
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SENATOR CUMMINS' NEW PARTT 
to the conl mines (ApropoR of a proposal altrlliuled to Senator Cummlnn 

In the esriv part "" "''''"""l "' ' itolement made Id the Des Moines Krtri. 
o( Auguat> which Is siippoi^ (o Iw the Senator's pernonal orKanl 

Prom the AMfHran |Npw Vorki Prom Ihe Intrr-Ocran ICblcajcui 

sives." It was also known that he would make a speech on behalf of Senator Lodge's re- 
election in Massachusetts, and this was said fo be a matter of personal friendship rathei 
than of championship of the New England 
junta of high-tariff Senators. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Roosevelt's gene; 
sympathies were with progressive 
ments in the Republican party. At the mi 
ment'when Governor Hughes had called 
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LIONIZATION— SPECULATION— PERTURBATION — From Horper. Weekly (New York) 
The Lios : " I wish I knew what you are going to do with me 
T. R. (tbougblfully) : "So do I," Chobus From Window vodo we 





Special session of the 
ture, Mr. Roosevelt a 



N'ew York Legisla- 
the Governor's re- 



quest had declared himself in favor of the 
Governor's bill for primary elections. In 
the preliminary plans for the New York 
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State convention, and 
in the discussion uf 
possible candidates for 
the Governorship, Mr. 
Roosevelt's influence 
was undoubtedly 
against the further con- 
trol of the so-called 
"machine " or " Old 
Guard," and in favor 
of Republican progress 
as it had been exempli- 
fied by men of the type 
of Governor Hughes, 

And it was well 
known in advance that 
this spirit would be ex- 
pressed in the speech lo 
be delivered at Ossa- 
watomie, Kansas, on the last day of August. It had become evident that ilr. Roosevelt 
was to be highly active, and to regard the ex-Presidency as a post of public duty. It was 
also clear that the cartoonists would find it necessary to keep him under continued ob- 
servation, and that a record like this which had been prepared with some historical per- 
spective must needs end abruptly, or else be continued in daily postscripts. 
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